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; Mission: As the Nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior has 
7 responsibility for most of our nationally-owned public lands and natural and cultural 

resources. This includes fostering wise use of our land and water resources, protecting our fish 

and wildlife, preserving the environmental and cultural values of our national parks and 

historical places, and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. The 
Bat Department assesses our energy and mineral resources and works to assure that their 
; : development is in the best interests of all our people. The department also promotes the goals 
Be 4 of the Take Pride in American campaign by encouraging stewardship and citizen 
ae responsihiiity for the public lands and promoting citizen participation in their care. The 
: Department also ias a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities and 
a for people who live in Island Territories under U.S. Administration. NPS-D-50. 


Cover Iustration: Kendering of Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site as it 
appeared in 1931. 
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FOREWORD 





One of the most significant and interesting manifestations of cultural interaction in the 
Southwest is the trading post. Perhaps, the best way to understand how a trading post works | 
is to study its cultural landscape. Therefore, I am pleased to present this analysis of Hubbell 4 
Trading Post's cultural landscape, in our occasional publication series on the cultural heritage a 
of the Intermountain Region. 


The past several years have witnessed an increased recognition of the value of cultural 
landscapes and a growing awareness of the benefits of using a landscape approach in historical 
research and analysis. Using such an approach not only enables one to take a comprehensive 
look at changes in the landscape but also to consider both natural and cultural resource 
systems — how people influence and are influenced by their surroundings as they endow 
meaning and value on a place over time. The nationally significant, rural vernacular 
landscape of Hubbell Trading Post comprises one of the most complete assemblages of 
landscape resources associated with an early Navajo trading post and Euroamerican 
agricultural homestead. Through its continuum of use over the past 94 years, Hubbell Trading 
Post and its landscape serve as an example of the settlement and developmental history of both 
the Southwestern United States and the Navajo Nation. 





The intent of the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site Cultural Landscape Report is to 
document past land use and record existing landscape conditions associated with John 
Lorenzo Hubbell's trading post, home site, and farming operation in Ganado, Arizona. This 
study does not address nor does it attempt to provide recommendations for the park’s 
ethnographic landscape resources. A separate study will be conducted in the future to address 
the potential ethnographic significance of lands within the park as they fit into the context of 
the much larger Navajo ethnographic landscape. This report's integrated, in-depth research, 
analysis, and evaluation of the natural and cultural resources that make up the Hubbell 
landscape; detailed treatment recommendations; and development alternatives will be used by 
park resource management, planning, and interpretive programs into the future to ensure that 
the integrity of the landscape is preserved. The Report also serves as an excellent example of 
this relatively new type of study designed to provide a comprehensive and integrated 
understanding of significant cultural landscapes. 


—~\ec # ane 
John E. Cook 


Regional Director 
Intermountain Regi \n 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this project was to examine the 160 acre tract of land that comprises the 
Hubbell Trading Post property in order to document both historic and contemporary land use 
and condition. The goal of the project was to use an integrated approach to evaluate the myriad 
natural and cultural resources that make uf a cultural landscape. These resources include 
native and introduced flora and fauna, geology and hydrology as well as historic architecture, 
archeology, histori: collections (archival and curatorial objects) and of course, landscape 
resources. The resulting study provides design guidelines and recommendations for the 
treatment end management of the cultural landscape in addition to an expanded information 
base that may be used to supplement the park’s existing interpretive prograr s. 


The project entailed both archival and field research and the use of the park’s extensive 
collection of oral histories which resulted in the documentation of existing landscape elements 
such as conteraporary vegetation patterns, fence and irrigation lines, buildings and structures, 
and other lar.dccape components such as circulation patterns, etc. An analysis and assessment 
of the data collected is presented in the final report along with a chronological series of 
overiays that detail the changes in the landscape from circa 1870 to the present day. 
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MANAGEMENT SUMMARY 


ADMINISTRATIVE DATA 


Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site was authorized by an act of Congress August 28th 
1965, Public Law 89-148, and was established in 1967 at which time the National Park Service 
assumed administration of the property. In 1960 the property was listed in the Historic Sites 
Register and designated as a National Historic Landmark in 1966. The authorization allowed for 
the purchase of the “site and remaining structures...including the contents of cultural and historical 
value, together with such additional land and interests in land...needed to preserve and protect the 
post and its environs for the benefit and enjoyment of the public.” The park was established with 
the intent that the trading post be “operated along the lines close to those that were in effect when 
it was an active post.” The park is located in Apache County just west of the community of 
Ganado, Arizona and is entirely surrounded by the Navajo Nation Reservation. 


Quoting from the park’s 1980 Development Concept Plan (DCP), “the significance of the historic 
resources at Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site lies in the overall impact of the Navajo 
traders on the history of the American Southwest and the Navajo people.” The i160 acre complex 
represents an intact and fully operational trading post and its associated farmland that dates from 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century and according to the DCP it “is considered the best 
surviving example of an Indian trading post in the United States.” 


Consistent with its enacting legislation, the park’s 1980 Interpretive Prospectus defines the 
following objectives for interpretation: 


1) to operate the trading post in a traditional manner, continuing as an agent of 
cultural exchange; 


2) to present the significance of Hubbell Trading Post NHS, illustrating the role 
and function of the Indian trader, the trading post, and its evolution over time; 


3) to encourage community use of the site, particularly among the Navajo 
population; 


4) to maintain the cultural scene; at the grounds, the compound, the trading 
post, and in the surrounding farmland; 


5) to emphasize personal services in the interpretive program, and to encourage the 
employment of Navajos to communicate the theme of intercultural relations; and 


6) to perpetuate historical trading post-related crafts, especially weaving and 
silver smithing. 
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Management Summary 
PROJECT AREA DESCRIPTION 


The site selected for this study is the entire 160 acres that comprise the Hubbel! Trading Post 
National Historic Site located in northeastern Arizona within Apache County (figures 1 and 2). 
Approximately 154 acres are held by the Park Service in fee title and 6 acres as scenic easement. 
The park is located just off of Arizona State Highway 264 approximately one mile west of Ganado 
and fifty five miles northwest of Gallup, New Mexico and it is entirely surrounded by the Navajo 
Nation Reservation. The 160 acre Hubbell homestead was unique in veing one of very few parcels 
of privately owned land claimed and subsequently retained in the Four Corners area during the 
late nineteenth/early twentieth century, a time during which the Navajo Nation Reservation 
boundaries were expanded. 





The site sits at an elevation of 6325 feet and is included within the Colorado Plateau physiographic 
province. The Pueblo Colorado Wash, a tributary of the Little Colorado River comprises the 
major drainage system running through the site. According to a soil erosion study the surficial 
geology exposed in the study area is classified as part of the Triassic age Chinle formation which 
is comprised of a complex stratigraphy consisting of claystone, clayey sandstone, and ledge 
forming sandstones.! The soils within the Pueblo Colorado Wash consist of deep loamy, sandy, 
Clayey soils and immediately adjacent to the floodplains are shallow fine-grained soils overlying 
the Chinle sandstones and claystones. Streambank erosion is a problem along the Pueblo 
Colorado Wash. 


The vegetation within the project area is classified as “Great Basin Microphyll Desert” and it 
includes natural vegetation communities such as pinon-juniper, greasewood-fourwing saltbush, 
sage brush, and rabbit brush in addition to several introduced or naturalized species including e]~a, 


Russian-olive, currant, apple, and alfalfa to name a only a few.” 


The park’s 1972 Master Plan defines three types of land classification (general outdoor recreation, 
natural environment, and historic and cultural areas) and three types of zones (public use and 





luge, K.M. Technical Proposal for Soil Erosion Study; Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site, Arizona. 1983. 


2Kearney, Thomas and Robert H. Peebles et al. Arizona Flora. University of California Press, Berkeley. 1960. 
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Management Summary 


development zone, preservation conservation zone/scenic easement, and private development 
zone) within the 160 acre tract (figure 3). As this is the park’s approved Management Plan and is 
used to guide both management and development decisions, it will be discussed further in this 
report’s Recommendations section. 


INTENT OF PROJECT 


The intent of this project was to document past land use as weil as to record the existing condition 
of the landscape associated with John Lorenzo Hubbell’s trading post, homesite and farming 
operation located in Ganado, Arizona. 


The Hubbell trading post was designated as a National Historic Landmark in 1960 although the 
documentation and designation of boundaries was never finalized. A 1989 draft National Register 
Registration form documents its significance in the fields of architecture, archeology, commerce, 
and ethnic heritage/Native American studies. This project reveals that the landscape is the 
medium which integrates all of these areas of significance and gives them meaning to today’s 
scholar and park visitor alike. A site visit to the Hubbell landscape allows one to understand the 
meaning of phrases such as “sense of place” or “landscape continuum” as it readily reflects «ae 
continuum of use as a trading post operation and farmstead for the past 120 years. 


The land associated with Hubbell Trading Post was established as the site of the Leonard trading 
post as early as 1874 or 1875 and although the site development and design has changed 
somewhat over the past 120 years or so, the property continues to function as the site of an active 
and operating trading post. The continued preservation of the historic scene which includes a 
myriad of cultural resources including buildings and structures, landscape, and archeological 
resources will allow the park visitor and the local community to continue to experience the ‘sense 
of place’ that is associated with this site. 


This cultural landscape report has been prepared to assist in the development of a management 
program that will serve to enhance and preserve the character-defining elements within this 
significant cultural landscape resource. The report discusses existing problems and issves with 
regard to site management and potential development, describes research methodology, presents 
research findings and analysis of those findings, and provides recommendations for the long term 
preservation and management of the cultural landscape associated with Hubbell Trading Post 
National Historic Site. 

Recommendations include management alternatives, design guidelines and maintenance standards, 
and treatment recommendations. The report also provides a summary documentation of actual 
treatment that has been undertaken on site dating from NPS ownership to the present date. 


Items obtained from the Hubbell Trading Post collection are noted by use of the park’s catalog 
number, such as HUTR 222. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


Because cultural landscapes are generally comprised of a complex assemblage of character- 
defining elements with many being dynamic in nature and constantly changing, they present 2 real 
challenge for resource managers. 

While change must be provided for in planning for the resource’s long term management, 
maintenance, and preservation, the amount of change allowed must be determined for each 
individual subarea that comprises the whole of the landscape to insure that the overall integrity of 
the resource is maintained. These determinations will also reflect the amount and types of 
development that may occur within and adjacent to the resource area. 


Based on discussions with both park and regional staff, the following problems and issues have 
been noted and will be addressed in the recommendations portion of this report. These include: 


1) Circulation 
a) ADA parking and site accessibility 
b) facilitating staff, traders, and visitors on site 
i) foot traffic 
ii) vehicular traffic 
2) Erosion Control 
a) Pueblo Colorado Wash..downcutting, bank slumpii:z 
b) around tree roots and embankment at Visitor Center 
3) Management Needs 


a) vegetation (invasive exotics..elms, Russian olive, white poplar, 
herbaceous species)..undesirables 


b) historic vegetation (apples, currants, lilacs, and other) 


Cc) general maintenance and repair 

















5) 


6) 





Loss of Character-Defining Features 


a) circulation patterns 

b) terraces and historic vegetation (fields/vegetable gardens/flower 
gardens/orchard) 

c) small scale features (tree-house/stiles, etc) 

d) irrigation ditches/headgates 

Associated Lands 

a) Hubbell Hill - grave sites of many of Hubbell family members 

b) Hubbell Reservoir - essential to proposed rehabilitation of agricultural 
lands 

C) Ganado Dam and Irrigation Canal - essential to operation of irrigation 
system for proposed rehabilitation of agricultural fields 

d) adjacent developments - potential visual and environmental quality 


impacts to historic site 


Future Development 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


rehabilitation of agricultural lands 

i) restoration of water rights/water usage 
ii) rehabilitation of Ganado Dam and canal 
iii) establish agricultural leasing agreement 


rehabilitation of kitchen garden or ornamental vegetation 
1) management/operation concerns 


interpretation programming 









































METHODS 


The research conducted for this project consisted of three distinct approaches. Each required 
various research methods and will be discussed below. The three approaches include: a 
background study/literature search; archival research; and field research. The background 
study/literature search involved reviewing existing National Park Service documents and research 
reports for Hubbell Trading Post Historic Site and adjacent areas, as well as conducting a 
background study of the settlement history of the Four Corners area and Navajo traders. The 
background study consisted of examining regional and local histories, personal journals and 
accounts of early expeditions and settlement in the study area. Comparative studies were 
reviewed for information pertaining to the life and ways of Navajo traders in the Arizona territory. 


Archival facilities in Washington, D.C., Tucson, Phoenix, Window Rock, Tuba City, Ganado, 
Arizona, Denver, Colorado, and Santa Fe, Farmington, and Albuquerque, New Mexico were 
utilized and provided invaluable data in the form of historic maps, photograph collections, land 
records, aerial photographs, topographic maps, and postal records. Some information was 
obtained through telephone correspondence, however when practical the original primary source 
data was examined first hand by the author with hopes of finding some specific references to the 
historic landscape. 


Field research was initiated following some preliminary archival data collection and the 
preparation of a site base map. The draft cultural landscape inventory (CLI) field survey form was 
utilized to maintain consistency in the recording of field data. 


Field research entailed the use of historic maps, aerial photographs, and period photographs to 
locate biotic and abiotic landscape features including field boundaries, formally planted 
vegetation, semi-natural vegetation, building sites, circulation systems and existing plant 
communities. A pedestrian level reconnaissance survey was conducted over the entire 160 acre 
property. The existing condition of all structural landscape features located during field 
reconnaissance was noted and documented using a 35mm camera with black and white print and 
color slide film and mapped to scale using aerial photo overlays and existing topographic maps 
for the site. 


Previously existing park documents, technical reports, transcribed interviews, and unpublished 
manuscript files were utilized during the research and analysis phase of this study. Numerous 
contacts were made during the course of this project and myriad persons provided information 
regarding the landscape and its history. 
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SITE HISTORY 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 


The state of Arizona covers 113,956 square miles and is comprised of three distinct physiographic 
areas. The northern area is made up of the plateau and canyon regions, the central area includes 
the high mountain ranges that run in a northwest - southeast direction, and the southern area has 
low level river plains in the eastern portion and the Great Desert traversed by the Gila River in the 
west.? The Navajo land is all part of the Colorado Plateau, an intensely dissected rocky region of 
elevations that range from 3,500 feet above sea level to more than 10,000 feet. According to 
Kluckholn and Leighton, “variations in climate are connected more with altitude than with 
northern or southern positions. Altitude is the principal determinant of temperature and length of 
growing season, of rainfall and te character of the growing season.”4 They continue by stating 
that “although most of the Navaho area lies vetween 5,000 and 7,000 feet - one must, from the 
standpoint of livelihood, distinguish four types of topography and 3 distinct climates. 
Topographically there are flat alluvial valleys, broad rolling upland plains, rugged tablelands, 





Figure 4. Pueblo Colorado Wash just west of Hubbell Trading Post, 1993. 





3 Works Progress Administration. Arizona: A State Guide. Workers of the Writers Program of the WPA in 
Arizona. 1940. 


4Kluckholn, Clyde, and Leighton, Dorothea. The Navaho. Cambridge, Mass. 1946. 
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and mountains.”> “In roughly one-half of the total acreage (at lower elevations) a warm, arid 
“desert” climate prevails; perhaps two-fifths must be assigned to an intermediate “steppe” climate 
characterizing the middle elevations, the remainder is mountainous, with a cold subhumid climate. 
None of mane situations is really favorable to agricultural production save where irrigaf’ »n water 
is avaiiable.’ 


Additional natural constraints associated with agricultural land use include high summer 
temperatures, sub-zero winter weather, high winds, frequent sand storms, and high evaporation 
rates. While the recorded annual rainfall may appear average for some years, the “precipitation 
may have come too early or too late or in the form of snow or sudden downpours.””? There are 
also droughts, usually two periods each year (April through June and October through December). 
There have been extensive droughts for every three to eight years over the past 


fifty years. 


The natural vegetation associaiion for the Ganado area is described as the Colorado Plateau Desert 
Scrub and it is characterized by pinon pine in the higher moist areas grading downward into a 
pinon-juniper mix and finally into sagebrush alone.’ According to Goodman, sagebrush is 
commonly associated with deep soils while short grasses occur in areas where the shallow soils 
are predominant and the lower drier elevations contain desert scrub vegetation and drought 
tolerant grasses including salt bush, greasewood, scadshale, alkali sacaton, and Indian 


rice grass.? 





The Navajo lands contain numerous extractive resources including timber, coal, oil, helium, 
vanadium, uranium, and other minerals. The timber consists of four species which are Ponderosa 
Pine also known as Western Yellow (Pinus ponderosa), Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), White 
Fir (Abies concolor), and Engelmann Spruce (Picea engelmanni). Ninety percent of the timber is 
Ponderosa Pine.!° Although these resources have provided the Navajo Nation with a substantial 
source of income over the past several years, the consequences of < traction have often been 
highly destructive to and resulted in hazardous conditions within the local environment. 





Tipid 


8Goodman, James. The Navajo Atlas: Environments, Resources, People, and History of the Dine Bikeyah. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1982. 


bid 


lOWorks Progress Administration. Arizona: A State Guide. Workers of the Writers Program of the WPA in 
Arizona. 1940. 
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Site History 
REGIONAL CONTEXT 


Prehistoric and Proto-historic Periods 


The cultural history of northeastern Arizona, including the Pueblo Colorado Valley, begins with 
the Paleoindian Period of 9,500-5,500 B.C. Evidence of these primarily big game hunters in 
northeastern Arizona occurs as limited finds of Clovis and Folsom style artifacts. The earlier 
Clovis stage is represented by a few isolated Clovis projectile point finds to the south near 
Sanders,'! Houck,!2 and the St. Johns/Concho/Lyman Lake vicinity;'3 westward in the Winslow 





Figure 5. Agriculture field in nearby community of Cornfields, Arizona, 1993. 





!1 Danson, E.B. Early Man Points from the Vicinity of Sanders, Arizona. Plateau 34(2):67-68. 1961. 
120Ison, A.P. An Unfinished Clovis Point from Houck, Arizona. Plateau 36(4):123-124. 1964. 


i 3Huckell, B.B. The Distribution of Fluted Points in Arizona: A Review and An Update. Cultural Resource Management 
Division, Arizona State Museum, Archaeological Series No. 145. University of Arizona, Tuscon. 1982. 
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area;'4 and further to the northwest in the general vicinity of Page.'5 Combined, this evidence 
indicates a wide-spread but light scattering of these early artifacts across this portion of the 
Colorado Plateau. More numerous examples of the subsequent Folsom stage have also been 
recovered from the same general areas, including Concho,'® Mishongovi!’ and Awatovi!® at the 
Hopi Mesas, and in the Petrified Forest;!9 all west of Ganado. While Huckell?° reports a late 
Paleoindian campsite in the more immediate vicinity of Ganado, no Paleoindian Period sites have 
been identified within the boundaries of the park. 


The Archaic Period (5,500 B.C.-A.D. 300) is characterized by a general shift from the earlier big 
game oriented subsistence to one with more emphasis on gathering and hunting of smaller 
animais, and, in the later stages, the beginning cf maize agriculture. Archaic Period sites are more 
numerous than the earlier Paleoindian manifestations and have been found throughout the general 
area. Although no sites of this age occur within the upper Pueblo Colorado Valley, Archaic sites 
have been located to the south in the St. Johns/Concho region,2! to the east in the Black Creek 
drainage near Window Rock,”2 and to the west in Petrified Forest National Park.23 





14gims, J.R. and D.S. Daniel. A Lithic Assemblage Near Winslow, Arizona. Plateau vol. 39, No. 4: 175-188. 1967. 


IS Huckell, B.B. The Distribution of Fiuted Points in Arizona: A Review and an Update. Cultural Resources Management 
Division, Arizona State Museum, Archaeological Series No. 145. University of Arizona, Tucson. 1982. 


16Wendorf, F. and T.H. Thomas. Early Man Sites Near Concho, Arizona. American Antiquity 17(2):107-114. 1951. 
!7Gumerman, G.J. A Folsom Point from the Area of Mishongovi, Arizona Plateau 38(4):79-80. 1966. 


I8Woodbury, R.B. Prehistoric Stone Implements of Northeastern Arizona. Papers of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University 34, Reports of the Awatovi Expedition 6. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1954. 


19Wendorf, F. Archaeological Studies in the Petrified Forest National Monument. Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 
27. Flagstaff. 1953. 


20Huckell, B.B. Excavations at the Hastgin Site: A Multicomponent Preceramic Site near Ganado, Arizona. Ms on file, 
Cultural Resource Management Division, Arizona State Museum, University of Arizona, Tucson. 1977. 


21 Wendorf, F. and T.H. Thomas. Early Man Sites Near Concho, Arizona. American Antiquity 17(2): 107-114. 1951. 


22Fehr, R.T., L. Popelish, K.B. Kelley and L.E. Warner. Prehistoric Occupation of the Black Creek Valley, Navajo Nation. 
Navajo Nation Cultural Resource Management Program, Navajo Nation Papers in Anthropology No.7.1982. 


23Hammack, N.S. Archaeological Road Corridor Survey, Petrified Forest National Park, 1978 and 1979. National Park 
Service, Western Archeological Center, Tucson. 1979. 
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Site History 


The Basketmaker periods followed the Archaic Period with Basketmaker II occurring from A.D. 
300-500 and Basketmaker III between A.D. 500-700. Both periods are characterized by 2 hunting 
and gathering subsistence combined with increased agricultural pursuits continued from the 
previous Archaic period. Basketmaker II is characterized by small, shallow pit structures and 
brush-and-mud surface dwellings. Basketmaker III is characterized by more formal pit houses 
with associated storage structures and the introduction of both plain and decorated ceramics. 
Several Basketmaker sites occur in the immediate vicinity of the park24 and one Basketmaker III 
component occurs within its western boundary. 


As with the Basketmaker Period, the Pueblo Period consists of distinct sub-periods: Pueblo I-V. 
Pueblo I (A.D. 700-900) sites are characterized as upland sites for habitation with floodplain areas 
used for horticulture. As populations increased, multi-family villages were established. Site 
density during this period increased noticeably from the earlier Basketmaker periods and is 
reflected by the occurrence of three Pueblo I components within the boundaries of the park.26 


Pueblo II (A.D. 900-1100) is characterized by a significant increase in site density across the 
region, by the creation of larger villages with kivas, and by more ceramic variability in styles and 
types. Although site density in general increased during this period, only one Pueblo II 
component has been identified within the park boundaries2’. 


Pueblo III (A.D. 1100-1300) sites are characterized by larger villages located near floodplains or 
in sheltered locations and appear more complex and communal in nature, as exemplified by Wide 
Reed Ruin.28 Five Pueblo III site components, including Wide Reed Ruin, have been identified 
within the park boundaries.2? Wide Reed Ruin appears to represent the terminal prehistoric 
occupation in the immediate Ganado area as no Pueblo IV or V sites have been identified.5° 





24Fuller, S.L. and C. Chang. Archaeological Excavations at 11 Prehistoric Sites Within the Ganado Sewer Lagoon and 
Along the Right-of-way of Route N27(1). Report submitted to the National Park Service for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Branch of Roads by the Museum of Northern Arizona. 1978. 


25Scurlock, D. An Archaeological Assessment of Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. Report submitted to the 
National Park Service by the Center Anthropological Studies. 1979. 


261bid. 
27 ibid. 


28Mount, J.E., S.J. Olsen, J.W. Olsen, G.A. Teague and B.D. Treadwell. Wide Reed Ruin: Hubbell Trading Post National 
Historic Site. National Park Service, Southwest Cultural Resources Center Professional Papers No. 51. 1993. 


29Scurlock, D. An Archaeological Assessment of Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. Report submitted to the 
National Park Service by the Center for Anthropological Studies. 1979. 


30Fuller, S.L. and C. Chang. Archeological Excavations at 11 Prehistoric Sites Within the Ganado Sewer Lagoon and 
Along the Right-of-Way of Route N27(1). Report submitted to the National Park Service for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Branch of Roads by the Museum of Northern Arizona. 1978. 
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Athapaskan groups may have entered this portion of the Colorado Plateau prior to 15823! and 
most certainly were west of the Continental Divide by 1620.32 The descendants of these people 
include the Navajo and other Apaches. In response to the harsh natural environments they 
occupied, these people lived in dispersed extended family groups or bands. Although their new 
environment of the desert Southwesi was not as harsh as the northern subarctic climates from 
whence they migrated, they retained this pattern of living and adapted to the sparse resources of 
the areas between the western pueblos of Acoma, Zuni and Hopi. 


The Sand Dune Site is the earliest Navajo site identified within the park and dates ceramically to 
the eighteenth century.55 This evidence supports Navajo traditional history for the age of the 
site.34 Navajo occupation of the Ganado area has continued since that time and been an integral 
part of the history of what is now Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 


Spanish Exploration 


During the second quarter of the 16th century Spanish exploration began to penetrate northward 
from Mexico into Arizona. Tovar entered the area as early as 1540, Espejo in 1583, Onate in 1598 
and later in 1604 and Vargas in 1692 (figure 6). A few Spanish missions and visitas were located 
within the Colorado Plateau area including San Francisco, San Bartolome, Walpi, San Bernardo, 
and San Buenaventura Mishongnovi (figure 7). 


The first missions at Hopi were founded in 1629 by three Franciscan friars from New Mexico. 
According to Brugge, it was from New Mexico that most trade and cultural influences flowed 





31 Forbes, J.D. Apache, Navajo, and Spaniard. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman and London. 1994. 


32wilcox, D.R. The Entry of Athapaskans into the American Southwest: The Problem Today. In The Protohistoric Period 
in the North American Southwest, AD 1450-1700 edited by D.R. Wilcox and W.B. Masse. Atizona State University 


Anthropological Research Papers No. 24.1981. 


33jones, K.L. Excavation of the Sand Dune Site (AZ.K:6:11) At Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, Ganado, 
Arizona. Report submitted to the National Park Service by Southwest Archaeological Consultants, Inc. 1988. 


34Brugge, D.M. Traditional History of Wide Reeds. In Wide Reed Ruin: Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site by 
J.E. Mount, S.J. Olsen, J.W. Olsen, G.A. Teague and B.D. Treadwell. National Park Service, Southwest Cultural Resources 
Center Professional Papers No.51, Santa Fe. 1993. 
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Figure 6. Routes of Spanish explorers; adapted from Walker and Bufkin (1986). 
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Figure 7. Spanish and Mexican missions and presidios in the Arizona area; adapted from 


Walker and Bufkin (1986). 
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Site Hist ? 


into Navajo and Hopi territories.55 The Mexican War of Independence (1811 -1822) resulted in 
the neglect and decline of the missions along the northern frontier. By 1824 Mexico had 
established its independence from Spain and Americans from the East began heading westward to 
explore and expand their trade networks. 


American Military Frontier 


By 1840 American hunters and trappers had ventured through the Southwest and were slowly 
extending the American Frontier to the Pacific Ocean and beginning around 1845 the “U.S. 
Government realized the need for protection of its citizens, although the country still belonged to 
Mexico.”36 The Mexican - American War started in May of 1846 and ended in February of 1848 
with the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The treaty ceded most of Arizona, a large part of New 
Mexico, and all of California to the United States. “During the period 1849 - 1886 the Army 
established no less than 46 camps and forts within the territory...and they were placed for strategic 
reasons in Mohave, Yuma, Navajo, and Apache country.”37 


As early as 1849 Camp Calhoun (later known as Camp Yuma) had been established on the 
Colorado River and in 1851 Fort Defiance was located on the northeastern edge of the present 
state of Arizona. The primary purpose of Fort Defiance was to serve as “a home base for 
expeditions against the Navajo Indians, but it was also located on the main wagon road from the 
east."38 By 1853 the U.S. War Department had ordered surveys for the development of a2 
transcontinental railroad route along the 35th parallel. The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad later 
followed this course. 


As mentioned above, the late 1840’s and early 1850’s brought several American explorers and 
surveyors io the Colorado Plateau area with one of the first being Colonel John Washington and 
his military detachment in 1949 followed by Sitgreaves in 1851 and then Amiel Whipple in 1853. 
Whipple was surveying the area for a suitable route for the railroad.39 In 1855 Captain Edward 
Beale led his expedition party through the area and Captain Joseph Ives of the Topographical 
Engineers passed through the area in 1858. The primary routes that were established through the 
area passed by the Zuni, Fort Defiance, and Hopi village areas (figure 8). 





35Brugge, David. Personal Communication. 1996. 

36Brandes, Ray. Frontier Military Posts of Arizona. Dale Stuart King Publisher, Globe, AZ. 1960. p.VII. 
Tid. p. VIL. 

38ipid. 


39Works Progress Administration. Arizona: A State Guide. Workers of the Writers Program of the WPA in 
Arizona. 1940. 
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Site History 


By the late 1850’s a number of stage lines began operation within the Arizona area. However, the 
majority of these were located in what is now the southern portion of the state. In 1866, the Santa 
Fe Stage Company established a route from Prescott to Denver and Kansas City. The route was 
located south of the Colorado Plateau area as it follows the lower portion of the Little Colorado 
River. This was the first commercialized transportation route in the vicinity of the Ganado area. 
By 1870 Peterson notes that “an express carrier had first built a shack at the crossing of the Little 
Colorado River which later became St. Johns”.49 Additional routes were established throughout 
Arizona and the Southwest during the last half of the nineteenth century (figure 9). 


Arizona was first claimed as a territory of the Confederacy in February 1862 by President 
Jefferson Davis and Mesilla was selected to serve as the seat of government. One year later in 
February 1863 the U.S. Congress passed an Act to create the territory of Arizona with boundaries 
approximately following those of today with the addition of part of what is now lower Nevada. It 
was not until 1863 with the creation of the Arizona territory that Ganado was no longer under New 
Mexican administration, but Navajo affairs continued to be dealt with from Santa Fe.4! The first 
ierritorial governor arrived in 1864 and established a temporary seat of government at Fort 
Whipple in the Little Chino Valley. The capitol was moved to Prescott and later to Tucson in 1867. 
The year 1877 resulted in the relocation of the capitol to Prescott where it remained until 1889 at 
which time Phoenix became the permanent seat of government. 


Establishment of the Navajo Reservation and the Licensure of Traders 


Numerous studies were reviewed regarding the Navajo trade network, the early establishment and 
growth of the Navajo reservation lands and the eventual licensure of traders located on the Navajo 
Reservation. This information has provided valuable insight into J.L. Hubbell’s motivation, 
business acumen, and foresight into the commercial growth potential for a trader who carefully 
sites his trading post and cultivates his relationships with both the local community and the 
varicus bureaucracies of the U.S. government. 


The earliest Navajo trade was with Spanish settlers and according to Brugge, these trade relations 
were documented in official reports at least as early as the 1700’s.42 William Adams notes that 
“extensive trading with neighboring peoples is a long-established feature of Navaho 
life.....Navaho trade with Anglo-Americans began, in the early 1800’s. First contacts were 
sporadic and perhaps often accidental. Formal trading relations were first established with 





40Peterson, Charles. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. 1986. 


41 Brugge, David. Personal Communication. 1996. 


42 Ibid. 
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Figure 9. Early stage routes through the Arizona area; adapted from Walker and Bufkin (1986). 
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the newly colonized Mormon settlements north and west of the Colorado River in the middle of 
the 19th century.43 “The development of this relationship was largely coincident with the rapid 
expansion of the Navahos occasioned by the Carson campaigns of 1862-63...” “4 


Adams goes on to state that it is uncertain as to how dependent the Navajo people became upon 
their early trade relations as “their subsistence agricultural and livestock economy flourished 
largely unchecked during much of the (early) 19th century, and it seems likely that the items for 
which they traded were chiefly in the class of luxuries, so that no functional interdependence at 
the subsistence level developed.”45 He then points out that a substantial turning point occurred 
with regard to commercial relations and the Navajo following their period of military exile at 
Bosque Redondo (1864-1868) and the 10 year treaty period that followed the return to their 
homeland. He describes the trading post system as having its roots in two distinct historical 
developments. “In the eastern area, beginning at Fort Defiance, it was a natural and perhaps 
inevitable outgrowth of the rations system; the first traders were, in fact, army “sutlers” (figure 
10). They began by encouraging the Navahos to bring in their surplus wool to trade for extra 
rations at the ration depot, and ended by quitting Government service to make a full-time specialty 
of trading for Navaho wool.”46 J.L. Hubbell is noted to have started in the trading business while 
working at Fort Wingate as a clerk for a sutler, Mr. Coddington.47 


“Farther to the west, trading posts were a direct outgrowth of the earlier, friendly trading 
relations between Navahos and Mormons beyond the Colorado River. For a longtime 
Navaho-Mormon trade was a sporadic affair, conducted by occasional trading expeditions 
sent out by both parties.”48 Early on many of the trading posts were transient enterprises, 
often nothing more than tents or wagons that frequently changed not only location but 
ownership as well. By the late 1860s fixed trading posts were becoming more common on 
the reservation lands and the process of licensure was clearly established and supervised by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. According to Youngblood, “the supervision of Indian 





43 Adams, William Y. Shonto: A Study of the Role of the Trader in a Modern Navaho Community. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 188. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 1963. 
p. 149. 


441bid. p. 149. 

45tbid. 

46Ibid. p. 151. 

47 Lockwood, Frank C. Pioneer Portraits-selected Vignettes. University of Arizona Press, Tuscon, Arizona. 1968. 
48 Adams, William Y. Shonto:A Study of the Role of the Trader in a Modern Navaho Community. 


Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 188. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington: 1963. 
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Figure 10. The Navajo region; adapted from Bailey and Bailey (1986). 
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Ste History 


trading is one of the earliest forms of regulatory activity engaged in either by this Government, or 
its predecessors, the Colonial governments. The authority of the Federal Government to regulate 
Indian trading is amply provided for in our Constitution and laws.”4? 





As early as 1796 Congress authorized the establishment of trading posts however the licensure of 
traders did not become a major feature of Indian policy or an institution of true importance until 
the Indian removals of 1820 - 1840.59 Following the Kit Carson campaigns against the Navajo 
people and their subsequent removal to Ft. Sumner (Bosque Redondo) where they remained for 
four years, they were returned to their homelands and the Navajo Reservation was established in 
northwestern New Mexico and northeastern Arizona. As defined by the initial treaty “the Navajo 
reservation included only 3.5 million acres, a small fraction of their former domain.”5! The 
inadequacies of the newly established reservation boundaries were identified immediately (figure 
11). The first trading post opened at For: Defiance in 1868 soon after the establishment of the 
Navajo’s first Indian Agency. It was also in 1868 that Indian tribes “won the right to approve or 


disapprove all applications for traderships and began to levy taxes on trading enterprises.”-* 


Utley noted that “the physical plant and all improvements on it were considered government 
property by virtue of their location on an Indian reservation. The trader paid for them but did 
not own them.”53 In addition, when a trading post changed hands the plant was listed as good 
will equal to the seller's valuation of the plant.*4 The trader selected his stock to meet native 
demands and adjusted it accordingly over the years. During the early years the traders carried 
the basic staples including sugar, coffee, flour, and tobacco as well as fabrics, blankets, trinkets, 
and baubles. Utley states that the articles “demanded by the Indians during these early years 
were those that fitted conveniently into the aboriginal scheme of life..superior 





49Youngblood. B. “Navaje Trading.” Survey of Conditions of the Indians in the United States:Hearings Before a 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate, 55th Congress, Ist Session, Part 34. Washington 1937. p. 111. 


SOUtley, Robert. The National Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings. Special Report on Hubbell Trading Post; 
Ganado, Arizona. January 1959. 


5! Bailey, Garrick and Roberta Glenn Bailey. A History of the Navajos - The Reservation Years. School of American 
Research Press: Santa Fe, New Mexico. 1986. p. 27. 


S2tbid. p.10. 


S3uUtley, Robert M. The “ational Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings. Special Report on Hubbell Trading Post: 
Ganado, AZ. January 1959. p. 21. 


Mtbid. 
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Figure 11. Navajo Reservation boundaries; adapted from Underhill (1956). Dates various parts of 
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Site History 


substitutes for articles already in use. They improved, without fundamentally changing, the old 
way of doing things.”°5 


By the 1880’s the trader began influencing a noticeable change in the character of commodity 
demand as he convinced the Indians to purchase a new variety of items and instructed them in their 
use. “Many articles a few years ago were not called for at all, such as fancy soaps, articles of 
kitchen furniture, dried and canned fruits, and all kinds of groceries” as well as farm implements 
and new items of hardware.5® “Although trade was sometimes conducted by direct barter or cash 
purchase, nearly every trader carried his Indians on credit for most of the year. In part, this resulted 
from the seasonal nature of the tribal economy, for the products of most tribes (eg. furs, grain, 
wool) had seasonal yield.”57 





The importance of trading posts increased with time as did their numbecs in and immediately 
adjacent to the Navajo reservation lands. In 1876 there were five trading posts in operation in and 
around the Navajo Reservation and by 1890 that number had increased to nea.tv 40 with the 
number increasing steadily until around 1930 (figure 12).58 Utley notes that “unlike the business 
on other reservations, the Navajo trade continued to thrive and expand in the 20th century. By 
1943, probably the peak of the trade there were 146 trading posts on or near the reservation of 
which 95 were licensed by the government.5? It should be noted that only those trading posts 
operating on the reservation were licensed and that the federal government had very limited 
authority of those posts located outside the reservation boundaries. 





SStbid. p.15. 
SOtpid. p.16. 
ST tbid. p.28. 


58 Adams, William Y. Shonto:A Study of the Role of the Trader in a Modern Navaho Community. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 188. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 1963. 


59Utley, Robert M. The National Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings. Special Report on Hubbell Trading Post; 
Ganado, AZ. January 1959. p. 50. 
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taken from Youngblood (1937). 
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Figure 12. Navajo country, 1934 
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By the early 1880's all of the principal towns within the new territory were connected by stage — 
service. The introduction of transcontinental railroads was soon to follow with the Southern 
Pacific Company providing service in 1877 across the southern portion of the territory. The 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad (now the Santa Fe) had pushed west from Albuquerque to Winslow 
by 1881 and was completed across the territory by 1883 thereby opening up the area to trade and 
commerce on both regional and national levels. © 


“According to Underhill, it was the building of the transcontinental railroad (1881-82) which 
established the trading post as a permanent fixture on the Navaho Reservation. It assured the 
territory a steady and unlimited volume of American manufactured goods at moderate freight cost. 
At the same time Navaho wool and blankets could now be transported economically to Eastern 
markets. Gallup, railhead of the Santa Fe in 1882, became the great depot from which inost of 
the Navaho country was supplied-as in fact it still is. Such a situation inevitably led to the 
development of a flourishing wholesale mercantile business specializing in trading-post supply.”6! 
Numerous secondary centers sprang up along the railroad as refueling and watering stations for 
the early trains and later developed into small depots and distribution points that served the more 
remote areas of Arizona. From east to west these depots/distribution points included Holbrook, 
Winslow, Flagstaff, and Williams. Improvements in transportation and the resulting effects on 
commercial and agricultural development led to a dramatic increase in the population of Arizona. 
During the 1870’s the population increased from 9,658 to 40,440 and this number more than 
doubled following the completion of the railroad as the 1890 population had risen to 88,243.62 
The Navajo population was also on the increase during this period as it rose fron’ a low 8,180 in 
the mid 1860's to 20,500 by 1897.3 


By 1890 Arizona’s agricultural and mining operations increased in importance and an internal 
transportation network gained new focus. Prior to the 1890's the driving force behind the 
development of transportation in the Arizona territory was the desire to establish satisfactory 
routes to California. By the 1900’s the area was criss-crossed with rough unimproved wagon 
roads and trails connecting the various towns and trading centers with the railroad lines. By 





©0Works Progress Administration. Arizona - A State Guide by Workers of the Writer's Program of the Works Progress 
Administration. 1940. 


61 Adams, William Y. Shonto: A Study of the Role of the Trader in a Modern Navaho Community. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 188. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 1963. p.151. 


62Works Progress Administration. Arizona: A State Guide. Workers of the Writers Program of the WPA in 
Arizona. 1940. 


63 Underhill, Ruth M. The Navajos. University of Oklahoma Press: Norman. 1956. 














the 194/)'s the Roads Division of the Navajo Agency maintained “nearly 1,300 miles of primary 
roads, about the same mileage in secondary roads, and 700 miles of truck trails.” Of the 3,000 
plus miles of existing roads the highway engineer noted that not over 150 miles could be kept open 
for traffic under extreme weather conditions.55 Improvements to the roads on the reservation were 
initiated during the 1950’s with approximately 371 miles improved between 1951 and 1958. This 
included improvements to Navajo Route 3, later named Highway 264 that passes trough Ganado. 


Comparative Summary of Other Hubbell Landscapes and Area Commerce 


John Lorenzo Hubbell’s business ventures within the Navajo lands started simply enough in the 
Fort Defiance area where he was employed as an interpreter, sutler’s aid, and troubleshooter 
beginning in the early 1870's. By 1876 Hubbell established his first trading post operation in 
the valley of the Pueblo Colorado Wash near the post built and operated by Charlies Crary 
sometime around 1871. At this site, in the immediate vicinity of the present day Ganado Lake and 
Dam Hubbell built 2 new stone and log post. Sometime around 1878 or 1879, Hubbell acquired 
another trading post from William Leonard. Leonard had developed the post around 1874 or 1875 
and it was located two miles downstream from the Hubbell and Crary posts in an area known as 
Pueblo Colorado or Red Town. This site was to become the best known of the Hubbell trading 
posts and would serve as the Hubbell family homestead and base of operations for the next eighty 
years. 


Soon after establishing his post at Ganado Hubbell set about acquiring other trading operations on 
and adjacent to the Navajo Reservation. Hubbell’s sons Lorenzo and Roman also acquired and 
established numerous posts and business ventures throughout the reservation. By 1912 Hubbell 
had started posts at Government Dam, Cornfields, Cedar Springs, Nazlini, Steamboat Canyon, 
Oraibi, Chinle, Black Mountain, Greasewood, and numerous other sites. During his late teens, 
Lorenzo was sent out by his father to operate and manage posts at Oraibi and Keams Canyon. 
Within a few years Lorenzo had started and managed posts at Pinyon, Big Mountain, Tinebito, and 
Na-ahtii Canyon. Around 1920 Hubbell and his partner C.N. Cotton closed their trading post at 
Chinle and Hubbell further diversified his operations as he turned over management of posts such 
as Cedar Springs to his son Lorenzo and set about acquiring farms at Pinyon Springs and 
Farmington. Sometime prior to 1920 Hubbel! acquired 150 acres near Zuni at Pinyon Springs. 
According to Dorothy Hubbell they rented or leased the place, cultivated beans on the land and 
kept a small store. A few years later Hubbell purchased and operated two farms at Farmington. 





4kiuckhoin, Clyde and Dorothea Leighton. The Navajo. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1946. p. 46. 
6Sthid. 


© Peterson, Charles. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. 1986. 
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One was 80 acres and the other about 120 acres. Cin tena: Garman Biol coloed onli mast. 


and pears to supply the numerous trading posts. ‘Hetil so: owed saimerans ection ee . 


rangeland which he subsequently leased over the years. = 
From 1915 through 1918, while both J.L. hadiLavonns ines nus aneniion sak araaenaek 


posts throughout the reservation, Roman was operating his father’s large warehouse in Gallup. __ 
Roman later returned to Ganado to assist in the mana,ement of the farm operation and during the 
late 1930's he and his wife Dorothy took on a variety of business endeavors including a tour = 
operation which they ran from 1937 to 1945. Lorenzo Hubbell Jr. died in 1942 and many of his 


trading post operations were taken over by his younger brother Roman and Roman's wife Dorothy 
Hubbell. These included the posts at Pinyon, Tinebito, Na-ahtii Canyon, Oraibi, Black Mountain, 
Marble Canyon, Big Mountain, as well as the wholesale/retail warehouse in Winslow. Other 
business operations owned and managed by Roman and Dorothy included a retail outlet on Route - 
66, a motel, cafe and siore at Marble Canyon, and a service station and garage with a franchise 
from DeSoto and Plymouth. Outside of the Arizona area Dorothy and Roman owned and 
operated Curi. Outlets in Santa Monica, Long Beach, and Hollywood, California. The majority 
of the Hubbell land and business holdings were sold by Roman and Dorothy during the early 
1950’s although they retained the Hubbell trading post and homestead at Ganado. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPE HISTORY OF THE HUBBELL 
TRADING POST AND HOMESTEAD 


Early Settlement 


Although the landscape associated with the Hubbell Trading Post has undoubtedly undergone 
some substantial changes over the last several thousand years with regard to climate and 
vegetation, the perennial flow of the waters in the Pueblo Colorado Wash has served to attract both 
man and beast and encourage human settlement. Within the boundaries of the Hubbell Trading 
Post National Historic Site, approximately twelve prehistoric archeological sites have been 
identified. At the present time there have been no Paleo-Indian period (ca. 9500 B.C. -5500 B.C.) 
or Desert Culture period (5500 B.C.-0 A.D.) sites located within the park boundary, however sites 
from both of these cultural periods have been located in the surrounding region. 
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tee senaesdentedaatedtaD.9- A.D. 1540) sites have been located within the boundaries of 

- the park and range from Basketmaker II (A.D.1 - A.D. 500) through Pueblo ITI (A.D. 1100 - A.D. 

_ ~~. 1300). ‘For'more information regarding these sites the reader is referred to the National Register 
"_.-_ gf Historic Places Nomination Form - Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, Ganado, 
. . Arizona. The locations of identified prehistoric archeological sites are not included in this report 


due to the need for confidentiality. 


_ Several early or historic period Navajo (A.D. 1540 - present) sites have also been located within 
the park boundaries. Through archeological excavations and testing projects the locations of two 


hogans (possibly dating from the mid-eighteenth century) and numerous associated features 


including corrals, pens, hearths, and ramadas have been identified. The possible site of an early 


twentieth century hogan was also located by the Chaco Center Remote Sensing Team. Locations 
for these early Navajo sites are included on the site base map included in this report. 


Sometime around 1874 or 1875 a trader named William Leonard came down from Fort 
Defiance and established a trading post operation on the banks of the Pueblo Colorado Wash at 
the present site of the Hubbell Trading Post. The trading post and its associated Navajo 
community was known as Pueblo Colorado (Red Town). The name was taken from a nearby 
pueblo ruin called kin dah Lichi’i (Red House in the Distance).°” While some early maps of the 
area refer to Pueblo Colorado (figure 13), the name was changed in the late nineteenth century 
about the time the first post office was established to avoid confusion with the town of Pueblo, 
Colorado. The community’s name was changed to Ganado in honor of Ganado Mucho, the last 
peace chief of the Navajos.®8 Leonard apparently recognized the potential of the site with its 
perennial water flow, its close proximity to nearby Fort Defiance, and its location on one of the 
few east -west wagon routes through the area. No additional information has been located 
regarding this early period of site development. 





67 Van Valkenburg, Richard F. Dine Bikeyah. Window Rock, Arizona. 1940. 
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Figure 13. United States Geological Survey topographic map, 1892 Ft. Defiance, 1:25,000, showing Pueblo Colorado, 
which was later renamed Ganado. 
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Figure 14. Old Leonard Trading Post following Hubbell’s acquisition of the property. 
(HUTR 2122). 


Expansion and Development of the Ganado Trading Post (1878 - 1894) 


In 1876 John Lorenzo Hubbell relocated from Fort Defiance and built himself a small stone and 
log trading post in the immediate vicinity of what is now Ganado Lake. Hubbell had worked as 
a clerk in several trading posts throughout the Utah and Arizona territories and also served as an 
interpreter and sutler’s clerk at nearby Fort Defiance. By 1878 John Lorenzo Hubbell purchased 
the William Leonard trading post and within a few years he had begun to expand and develop the 
trading post operation and its adjacent lands (figure 14). Hubbell originally utilized the roughly 
constructed Leonard buildings. In his “Homestead Proof - Testimony of Claimant’® Hubbell 
States: 


My house was built on the land about July 1878; and established actual residence therein 
at the same time; improvements consist of dwelling house 12 rooms; store building, 
warehouse, stable, blacksmith shop, fencing, etc.value about $5000. 





69 Homestead Application No. 811, Patent No. 603857, final Certificate No. 154; July 26, 1907. 
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Figure 15. The Leonard Buildings 1895. Photograph taken by Ben Wittick. (HUTR 
8632). 


Early photographs of the trading post show quite an extensive complex of structures and enclosed 
spaces and based on the above reference it might be inferred that the majority of the development 
was constructed by J.L. Hubbell following his acquisition of the operation from Leonard (figure 
15). While an 1869 map accompanying the Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and a later 1879 map by the Rand McNally Co. identify Pueblo Colorado, Arizona and 
some nearby trails, mines, and springs neither includes structural developments or buildings. The 
same is true of an 1882 U.S. Geological Survey Topographic Quadrangle map that shows the 
community of Pueblo Colorado, Arizona and a few unimproved roads. However, it does not depict 
individual structures or areas of development (figure 16). It is historic photographs taken during 
the 1890s and early 1900s that provide us with glimpses of the original Leonard complex following 
Hubbell’s occupation of the site (refer to figures 14 and 15). It has been hypothesized that the 
northernmost building within this complex was the original Leonard building and that the buildings 
to the south were constructed by J.L. Hubbell. However, any changes or modifications made to the 
original Leonard design and layout by J.L. Hubbell have not been confirmed through 
documentation. Archeological investigations of this significant area within the Hubbell landscape 
may provide valuable information regarding fe building chronology of the original trading post 
complex. Using available archeoloz:cal data and the available historic photographs a sketch of the 
potential layout or footprint of the Leonard/idubbell trading post site has been prepared (figure 17). 
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Figure 16. Early roads and trails in vicinity of Pueblo Colorado (Ganado); 1892 United States Geological Survey topographic map, Ft. 
Defiance, 1:25,000. 
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Figure 17. Hypothetical schematic layout of early Trading Post buildings, Leonard/Hubbell Trading Post. 
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- Hubbell’s modifications to the old Leonard buildings he initiated construction of the office and 
- rug room sections of the existing post as early as 1883.70 One of the many depositions attached 
_ to Hubbell’s Homestead Application states that E.S. Clark visited the Ganado tract in 1882 and 
_ improvements had been made “including dwelling house, store building, warehouse, stable, wells, 
enclosures and other improvements of a substantial nature... .”7! It is unclear as to whether the 
improvements mentioned are all in the immediate vicinity of the Leonard post or if the warehouse 
_and enclosures mentioned might be new and separate developments. 


While J. L. Hubbell started his business at Pueblo Colorado, Arizona as the sole owner of the 
trading post operation, documentation reveals that in 1884 he brought in partners one of whom 
was a Mr. C.N. Cotton to assist with the trading post. By 1885 the entire business was under the 
sole ownership of Mr. Cotton as is evidenced by two letters written on June 22nd, 1885 by J.L. 
Hubbell that state “I have this day sold out my interest in the Pueblo Colorado store to C.N. 
Cotton..."72 It seems that any improvements made to the property during the years 1885 to 1894 
were undertaken by Cotton as he remained in residence at the Ganado store while Hubbell served 
as sheriff of nearby St. Johns (1882-1886) and the Hubbell family took up residence in a variety 
of towns including St.Johns, Arizona and Albuquerque and Gallup, New Mexico. Hubbell’s 
involvement with the trading post operation at this time, if any, has not been determined. 


During the period 1885 to about 1894 all correspondence from the Pueblo Colorado trading post 
operation in Ganado was prepared with Cotton’s signature and many of the letters were 
prepared on Cotton’s business letterhead (figure 18). A review of the trading post’s 
correspondence files reveal that Cotton was not only struggling to retain the homestead before 
the lands were officially surveyed by the government but he also addressed the need to get 
irrigabie waters to the site. Although Hubbell immediately began making improvements to the 
property following his acquisition of the post in 1878 and seemed intent on filing a land claim, 
the 1880 boundary expansion of the Navajo Reservation was drawn to include the 160 acre tract 
surrounding the trading post. According to Peterson, Hubbell and Cotton joined forces in 
August of 1890 and appealed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to have “Cotton’s 
homestead excepted from the executive order of 1880, which had extended the reservation 





70pobinson, William. A Construction Sequence for Hubbell Trading Post and Residence. Article in The Kiva, Vol. 50, 
No. 4, 1985. Arizona Archeological and Historical Society. 


71 Homestead Application No. 811, Patent No. 603857, final Certificate No. 154; July 26, 1907. 


T2iubbell, J.L. Letters to The Mandell Co. and st State Bank, Albuquerque, NM dated June 22, 1885. 
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Figure 18. Letterhead used by C.N. Cotton while operating the Trading Post. 


to include their trading post.”73 Cotton then wrote other letters to Washington and was notified 
that the “executive order was within legal rights and that it made no exception from the 
withdrawal from sale and settlement of tracts settled upon or occupied prior to 1880.”74 The 
response also noted that “since the land had been unsurveyed Cotton had acquired no vested 
right to it.”75 Little else was done until the end of the decade regarding actions to secure title to 
the land although Cotton expressed his frustrations in a letter he addressed to the Honorable C.E 
Vandever, U.S. Indian Agent, in which he states that he “had hopes that the Indian department 
would consider my case, and not compel me to take out a license as my ranch was taken up or 
located about the same time that Mr. Keams located at Keam’s canon which at that time was not 
on the Navajo Reservation. But since that time the Reservation has been extended taking up both 
places.”76 


A separate letter was prepared by Cotton on April Sth, 1889 and mailed to the Honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He references early letters that explain how he is situated 
at Pueblo Colorado and then “most respectfully” asks for a license to trade at Pueblo 





73Peterson, Charles S. Farmlands History: Part One - Water, Crops; Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, 
Arizona. Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. October 1983. p.19. 


741bid. p.20. 
TSpid. 


76Coxton, C.N. Letter to Honorable C.E. Vandever, U.S. Indian Agent; Ft. Defiance, Arizona. March 26th, 1889. 
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~ Colorado.”7 A letter written by Cotton a few days later includes one of the earliest known 
references to the proposed diversion of waters from Pueblo Colorado Creek. Cotton states: 


perhaps Mr. Marshall considered I was meddling with your business when I suggested 
that the Pueblo Colorado Creek would be a good place for you to put up a dam. And I 
_ also remarked that Chin I lee (sic) was too sandy to make a permanent dam. I said this 
and don’t deny it. And cannot see that I coule possibly injure anyone by making such a 
statement. I do not know of any plot or scheme to your detriment. Nor would | consider 


such a thing. If I’ve got any complaint to make I'll come to you personally and make 
it.78 


While historic photographs and documentation sources reveal that some ‘: :rovemenis were made 
to the property during Cotton’s ownership and management period, it appears that the major 
developmental period began after Hubbell regained ownership of the property. It appears that 
Cotton possibly undertook fencing of sections of the property, possibly to contain some of his 
livestock including cattle, horses, and sheep. In a letter dated October 1885 Cotton places an order 
for miscellaneous items that includes “1 wire stretcher for putting up wire fence”.’”? About this 
same time there are several letters referencing his purchase of work cattle, Jersey cows, and other 
stock as well as orders for a variety of magazines and periodicals such as Country Gentleman, 
American Sheep Breeder, Harpers, and Arthurs Home Magazine. 


Based on tree-ring information, the roof of the trading post’s office and rug room originally 
constructed in 1883 was replaced in 1889 and “the store and wareroom were added...bringing the 
present structure to its existing floor plan.”®° Construction began on the core section of the barn 
sometime around 1893 and this single story block was probably completed in 1895.8! No 
additional information has been located regarding the historic landscape and additional site 
improvements or developments for this early period. According to Hubbell’s granddaughter 
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T] Cotton, C.N. Letter to Honorable Commissioner Indian Affairs Tio (sic) Honorable C.E. Vandever; U.S. Indian 
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78Cotton, C.N. Letter to Honorable S.S. Patterson, U.S. Indian Agent; Fort Defiance, Arizona. April 9th, 1889. 
79Cotton, C.N. Letter to E.J. Post and Company; Albuquerque, New Mexico. October 1885. 
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LaCharles Eckel, J.L. Hubbell’s partnership with C.N. Cotton was dissolved in 1894 and Cotton 
moved to Gallup to take over the wholesale business which had been established.®2 


Zenith Period of the Hubbell Trading Post and Farm (1895 - 1922) 


Although some accounts such as the one above by LaCharles Eckel mention that Hubbell had 
regained full possession and management of the Ganado trading post by 1894 or 1895, Hubbell 
himself contradicts these statements. In his 1907 Homestead Application, J.L. Hubbell provided a 
deposition that described his trading business and ownership of the Ganado property as follows: 


...affiant says that the store buildings upon said tract and referred to in said letter have 
been owned and occupied by himself and his employees exclusively for the last ten 
years, and that from the year 1885 until about the year 1897 there was associated with 
affiant in said business, one C.N. Cotton and that prior to the year 1885, to wat, from the 
year 1878, affiant owned and conducted said place exclusively and that during all of the 
time since the year 1878 affiant has been the exclusive owner of said tract of land and of 
the improvements thereon and has conducted the business of trading with the Navajo 
Indians thereon wholly and entirely in his own name and in his own right, save and 
except for the period between 1885 and 1897, when he was associated with C.N. Cotton 
as aforesaid; that the use made of the store buildings and warehouse is in the carrying on 
of an Indian trading business; that affiant buys wool, goat pelts and sheep pelts, 
silverware, blankets and oiher articles of Indian manufacture direct from the Navajo 
Indians and sell the same anywhere he can find a market.®3 


The year 1897 was definitely a year of improvements around the trading post. This also marked 
the beginning of an intensified period of trade with the Navajos, especially the weavers.*4 
Wilkins also noted that the Hubbells began commissioning the rug paintings, buying greater 
quantities of rugs and heavily marketing Navajo textiles during this time.85 Construction began 
on the first of Hubbell’s bread ovens, several of the corrals and sheep pens located south of the 
barn were built using pole and beam construction techniques and an extension was added to the 
south side of the manager’s residence sometime between 1897 and 1900.8 Using tree-ring 
information it has been determined that several rooms now part of the primary 





82Eckel, LaCharles. “History of Ganado, Arizona:” Hubbel! Papers Box 19. Museum Notes - Museum of Northern 
Arizona; Vol. 6 No. 10, April 1934. 


83 Homestead Application No. 811, Patent No. 603857, final Certificate No. 154; July 26, 1907. 
84 Wilkins, Teresa. Personal Communication. March 1996. 
85 Ibid. 


86National Register Registration - Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
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Hubbell residence may have preceded the construction of the main house by two or three years. 
These early rooms might have included the dining room and the root cellar.8’ 


Also visible in a series of photographs taken between 1895 and 1897 are several smaller structures 
including a well house and watering trough immediately east of the old trading post complex, a 
matanza to the west of the old trading post buildings, a continuous fence connecting the old 
complex to the new stone trading post building, and at least two unidentified shed type structures. 
These early photographs also reveal the sparse vegetation throughout the area immediately east 
and north of the development areas. While there are some sizeable trees to the southwest of the 
Leonard building, only a few scraggly junipers represent the limited vegetation immediately 
adjacent to the trading post (figure 19). 


In December 1899, Agent Hayzlett provides a written reference describing Hubbell’s property: 


He (J.L. Hubbell) started and occupied the place expecting to make a permanent home, 
has improved and expended considerable money on it, I should think in the 
neighborhood of $10,000, and if an act can be passed that will secure to him a title he 
will put more Improvements on it and thereby give the Indians in the part of the country 
a daily object lesson, in the way of farming and stock raising. As it is he keeps some 
hogs, cows, and hundreds of chickens, and gives Employment to many Indians during 
the year...88 


The following year Hubbell began work on the construction of his residence located immediately 
west of the new stone trading post building. Like the barn and trading post, the new house was 
constructed of locally available stone and timbers from the Defiance Plateau 15 miles east of 
Ganado. Tree-ring information reveals that the house was roofed in 1901 and this included the 
main hall and the 5 flanking rooms.8? According to Stewart Culin, Hubbell moved into his new 
residence shortly thereafter. Culin’s 1902 journal notes, “Mr. Hubbell had just completed a new 
house at Ganado, into which he had moved on the day of our arrival.” Following the construction 
of the new residence, the fence running from the new trading post building north to the 





87 Robinson, William. A Construction Sequence for Hubbell Trading Post and Residence. Article in The Kiva, Vol. 50, 
No. 4, 1985. Arizona Archeological and Historical Society. 


88Hayziett, G.W. Letter to Colonel L.B. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Representatives. December 2, 1899. Ft. 
Defiance Letterbooks, FD-27, pp. 185-187. 
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Figure 19. The Leonard buildings around 1897. Photograph taken by Ben Wittick. 


old complex was changed from vertical juniper posts to a double post and rail fence (figure 20) 
and a wood plank boardwalk was constructed to connect the new residence to a privy located 
along the edge of the wash to the west (figure 21). 


Although Hubbell undoubtedly recognized that he was sitting on one of the best pieces of arable 
land in the Pueblo Colorado Valley, he hesitated to initiate further improvements tr the property 
until he was able to obtain secure title. Actions continued in Washington to facilitate his eventual 
acquisition in title of the 160 acre homestead. Bill 4001 was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on December 13, 1899 for the purpose of excepting from the executive order of 
1880 “all lands claimed by actual settlers or persons to whom valid rights attach.” The bill was 
vetoed. In January 1902 it was reintroduced and was signed by the President on July | of the same 
year. At this point Hubbell was encouraged to file his homestead application, however he could 
actually do no more than file a letter of intent as the area had not been officially surveyed.?! 





91 Peterson, Charles S. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbe'l Trading Post National Historic 
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Figure 20. Detail of fence construction between Hubbell home and Trading Post, around 
1913. (HUTR 4502). 





Figure 21. Plank boardwalk at Hubbell home, around 1903. (HUTR 4515). 
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It seems that once Hubbell began to realize that clear ownership of the Ganado homestead was 
soon to become a reality he began to move forward with his plans for improving the land and 
developing his irrigation system. During his 1903 visit to the Ganado area Stewart Culin noted 
that “Hubbell’s latest enterprise is the establishment of a steam pumping plant to raise the water 
of the Pueblo Colorado to the mesa above the creek adjacent to his house and irrigate a tract of 
some 160 acres.”92 A few months later in September 1903 Hubbell writes...”I have at last 
commenced my irrigation work and hope to have it concluded in about two months. I have 
changed my plans for the reason that I find that machinery would be to (sic) expensive to run. I 
am putting in an irrigating ditch and hope to have the water on the land at the latest in sixty days. 
I am going to be busy all winter and was in hopes of being able to visit Chicago this fall, but it is 
impossible.”93 


Almost three months later Hubbell again wrote...”I finished building my ditch which cost about 
double the amount that it was estimated. I hope to be able to finish the reservoir with less expense. 
But irrigating ditches and reservoirs seem to be a hard matter to estimate the cost with any degree 
of accuracy.”94 By January of 1904 Hubbell was making plans for clearing the land and preparing 
his fields for cultivation. On January 18, 1904 he writes to the John Deere Plow Company: 


please ship the following goods advertised in your Catalog No. 28... 2 timber land plows, 
2 extra shares, page 6e of Cat.No.28; 1 Deere pipe lever bar harrow 15 ft. cut three 
sections, page 189 of catalogue 28; | disc harrow 12 discs _?_ inch with seeder attachment 
as nearly like cut enclosed or your own selection; a 3 cultivator with solid shields, page 
128 cat. No. 28 Walking Cultivator. All plows right handed.% 


In the same letter, Hubbell describes additional equipment that he needs and mentions crops that 
he intends to plant and will need seeders for including alfalfa, wheat, barley, oats, rye, and 
sorghum. He also mentions that he has recently installed his irrigation ditch and plans future 
expansion of same.?© Hubbell also provides us with a general description of the land that he has 
set forth in clearing when he writes another letter to the John Deere Plow Company dated 
February 8, 1904: 








92Culin, Stewart. “Report on a Collecting expedition among the Indians of NM and AZ;” April - September 1903. 
Brooklyn Museum Department of Primitive Art and New World Cultures. p.77. 


Hubbell, J.L. Letter to Dr. W.H. Knap; Chicago, Illinois. September 22, 1903. 
*4Hubbell, J.L. Letter to Bank of Commerce; Albuquerque, New Mexico. December 7, 1903. 
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’ }note what you say about plows. Nevertheless I wish to have at least one of the timber 
land plows that you advertise on page 63. I have quiet (sic) a lot of land to break that has 
had quiet a lot of timber on it. You can send me two more plows of 14 inches of your 
selection for ordinary land, the strongest and best that you have in stock, that can be used 
with either two or three horses. Send an evener for four horses with the timber plow. Two 
eveners for the other two plows for three horses.97 


The reference to the iand that he plans to break having quite a lot of timber on it is supported by 
a statement provided by Friday Kinlichinee, a former Hubbell employee who was interviewed by 
park staff in 1970. Mr. Kinlichinee was born in March of 1895 and he states that at the time he 
was a little child “this fenced in area was full of juniper trees growing close together and I was 
present when they felled them. . . .”98 


Additional information is provided by Stewart Culin regarding Hubbell’s early progress in 
Clearing and cultivating his fields and implementing his newly constructed irrigation system. 
Culin’s journal entry made during his trip through Ganado in 1904 noted: 


Mr. Hubbell took me over to see his reservoir. It covers some three acres and has an 
extreme depth of eight feet. With it he can irrigate his tract of 160 acres. The reservoir 
was probably two-thirds full, and iater in the day it was reported entirely full, and the 
ditch still running. 


Mr. Hubbell had the men and team at work preparing the beds for alfalfa. He had 
potatoes and corn in and doing fairly well. They promised a good crop with the present 
rain. Mr. Hubbell’s irrigation scheme which involved bringing the water from the 
Pueblo Colorado to his dam in a ditch two miles long, cost him about $14,000. It is the 
most important improvement of its kind in northern Arizona, and suggests the possibility 
of a similar work along the Pueblo Colorado to Holbrook.” 


Stewart Culin again visits Ganado in 1905 and notes: 
I had not visited Ganado since 1904. I found no particular changes, but everything 


looked prosperous. We drove past a large field of green alfalfa, which I was told later, 
had been frost-bitten, and saw the newly-planted fruit trees.!0 





97 Hubbell, J.L. Letter to John Deere Plow Company. February 8, 1904. 
98xinlichinee, Friday. Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site - Interview No. 31; September 3, 1970. 


9 Culin, Stewart. “Report on a Collecting expedition among the Indians of NM and AZ:” May - September 1904. 
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A photograph dated 1913 reveals the expansiveness of Hubbells fields by that date as well as 
“Kentucky” style fences enclosing them (figure 22). The boardwalk running from the residence 
to the privy along the wash can no longer be discerned. A photograph taken in 1905 reveals the 
yard around the west side of the residence with the bread oven but again does not show any 
constructed walks or landscape treatments (figure 23). Hubbell’s Homestead Application dated 
July 26, 1907 provides a great deal of information regarding his agricultural developments on the 
property, his business relationship with C.N. Cotton, and his occupation of the homestead.!0! An 
attached “Homestead Proof-Testimony of Witness” submitted by Jose Manuel Jaramillo as 
witness responds to the question “how much of the homestead has the settler cuiiivated and for 
how many seasons did he raise crops thereon?” by stating “settler has cultivated abom 140 acres 
of the homestead and raised crops thereon four seasons.”!92 According to this information, 
Hubbell began cultivating his fields in 1904. Additional descriptions are provided by Matthew 
Howell who states: 


“Mr. Hubbell has established an irrigating system upon said land and has thereby 
brought under cultivation about one hundred and forty acres of land, upon which he has 
an orchard and vineyard and raises crops of rye and alfalfa; that said irrigating system 
consists of a main irrigating ditch about two and one-half miles in length, terminating in 
a reservoir, through which all of said land is irrigated by means of laterals. This 
irrigation system has been gradually developed during the last five years.!9% 


J.L. Hubbell also includes a sworn deposition as part of his Homestead Application and in it he 
states the following regarding his use and development of the land: 


..the said tract of land has been used and occupied by affiant as his home to the 
exclusion of every other place since the year 1878, except that he has been compelled, 
on account of the health of his wife and for the purpose of educating his children, to be 
absent temporarily at different times, and that affiant himself has never been absent from 
said place for over a month or six weeks at any time; that affiant has cleared and leveled 
about one hundred and forty acres of said land and prepared the same for cultivation at 
great expense, to wit, the sum of about ten thousand dollars, including the planting of an 
orchard and vineyard thereon; that he has constructed from what is known as Pueblo 
Colorado Creek an irrigating ditch which, when constructed, was five feet wide at the 
bottom and seven feet wide at the top for a distance of about two and one-half miles. . . 
. ; that at the terminal point of said ditch affiant has constructed a reservoir covering 
about five acres and so situated that by means of laterals running therefrom he can 





101 Homestead Application No. 811, Patent No. 603857, final Certificate No. 154; July 26, 1907. 
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Figure 22. Kentucky style fences around Hubbell fields, around 1913. Photograph taken 
by Simeon Schwemberger from Hubbel Hill. (HUTR 2140). 








Figure 23. West side of Hubbell home showing bread oven and surrounding yard, around 
1905. (HUTR 4363). 
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irrigate every part of the one hundred and forty acres so brought under cultivation by 
him, and that there are many laterals running from said reservoir to every part and parcel 
of said irrigated tract; and that upon said tract he has about twelve hundred trees abuut 
three years old, a vineyard, and that for four years last past he has raised large crops Of 
rye, alfalfa and garden products generally. . . .1% 


Shortly after Hubbell completed the main irrigation canal system he began looking towards “he 
government to take over its long term :nanagement and operation needs (Appendix 1). A letter 
from Hubbell to H.F. Robinson dated March 1909 refers to his earlier proposals made to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and he states that: 


I will turn over to the Gov. all my Ditches flumes and improvements on the ditch which 
runs to my farm. While you were doubtful as to whether the indians would use the water 
or not. I have faith in their doing it. Will also guarantee that the ditch will be cleaned to 
four miles from the reservoir by the indians them selves and kept in condition to run the 
water, except where flumes or head gates are destroyed by floods. !05 


Hubbell kept a carbon copy of both his business and personal correspondence files and while 
much of the information discussed in these letters pertains to the trading business some of them 
provide us with insight into the farm operation. For example Hubbell often refers to the fact that 
they have begun irrigating certain crops and based on existing weather conditions he estimates the 
outcome of the crop for the season. ! 


One letter in particular was helpful in that it was an order request for garden vegetable seed. This 
letter dated April 1909 was addressed to the Barteldes Seed Co., Los Angeles, California and 
requested that the following garden seeds be shipped by mail: 


2 Ib. Ox-Heart Carrot 

2 Ib. Giant Australian Carrot 

1 oz. Cucumber Seeds (any you think will be early and prolific) 

3 oz. Cuttings or Roots Horse Radish 

2 oz. California Crea, Butier 

1 lb. each of Beets; Detroit, Dark Red, Long Blood Red, Early Blood Turnip and Eclipse 
1 Ib. Glass Radish 

1 Ib. White Vienna Long Radish 





104thid. 
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1 Ib. Long Brightest Scarlet . 
1 Ib. California White Mammoth Winter 
1 Ib. Warty Hubbard Squash 
1 Ib. Mammoth Crooked Neck Squash 
1 Ib. Mammoth Tours 
1 Ib. earliest variety of watermelon you have 
1 Ib. Much (sic) Melon earliest variety you may have in stock. 


Hubbell also inquires “whether you will be fixed to ship me 8000 Ibs of Winter Rye or more about 
June 20 or 25th at the latest.”!07 A later letter from Hubbell to his nephew Antonio Armijo who 
was at the Oraibe Trading Post mentions that he is mailing him some garden seeds but if he wants 
anything else he should “order a little of each by mail from the Barteldes Seed Co., Denver, 
Colorado. !98 


The years between 1906 and 1913 were a time of much building activity in and around the trading 
post. Around 1906 the chicken house later to become the generator house was first constructed 
and it originally included a stone fenced enclosure on the back or west side and was placed on 
stone foundation. The stone enclosure is shown in later photographs. Also during this time work 
continued on the corrals and pens, the wagon sheds to the west of the corrals were in place 
although not completed, additions were added to the barn on the west and south sides, and the 
second story was added to the northwest corner of the barn. The earlier 1897 addition to the 
manager's residence was removed around 1909 and a second bread oven was built south of the 
original oven west of the main residence.!°? C'ianges were also made to the main house around 
1910 as the addition of the school room, bedroom, and present day kitchen were added to the 
earlier residence building that included five rooms and a large main hallway. This new addition 
served to connect the 1890’s dining room and root cellar structure with the 1901 residence 
structure, create the small open patio between the two and result in a single structure for the 
Hubbell family residence. Also during this time a wooden vestibule area was added to the north 
entrance of the trading post. 


As for the farm, Peterson provides information regarding the shipment and planting of a 
variety of fruit trees in and around 1905 and 1906. He notes that varieties planted included 
plums, apricots, pears, and apples including a “seedless apple” supplied by the Spencer 
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Seedless Apple Company of Roswell, New Mexico.'!0 Peterson also notes that there is “some 
hint that a large number of trees may have been planted east of the trading post, but it remains to 
be shown definitely whether or not orchards as such were ever planted.”!!! There are numerous 
references to Hubbell having not only an orchard but also a vineyard, the possible location of the 
vineyard has not been established. 


Hubbell continued to make application for his homestead grant in addition to working to convince 
the government of the need for the construction of a substantial reservoir facility along the Pueblo 
Colorado during this time. A patent was finally issued in 1908 however it was soon discovered 
that the Sam Day survey was flawed and a new survey was necessary. In 1915 Frederick Miller 
completed a new survey that included Hubbell’s lands and this information was filed with the 
General Land Office - Phoenix, Arizona. In 1917 Hubbell was issued a new patent and the land 
was Officially in his ownership.!!2 Success had also been achieved with regard to the construction 
of the Ganado Reservoir as Hubbell wrote to his son in April 1912 that “the appropriation for the 
Ganado Reservoir has passed the House (Congress)... and the reservoir appropriation was “sure to 
pass the Senate, so at last after many years, my dream has come true and under adverse 
circumstances and with an opposition that no one thought could be overcome.”!!3 


In 1913, Lina Rubi, Hubbell’s wife died following a prolonged illness. She lived apart from 
Hubbell much of the time keeping residences in St. Johns and Albuquerque. Peterson notes that 
Lena spent summers and the final years of her life at the Ganado residence. However she did not 
maintain a high profile with regard to the daily operations and management of the property. She 
was buried on Hubbell Hill. Additional changes occurred around this time as the stone residence 
was constructed to serve as quarters for the freight and truck drivers and other post employees. 
Originally this structure included a 4 truck garage which extended east from the building. This 
structure later burned in 1931 and was repaired but then torn down sometime between 1935 and 
1951. 


In 1911, two years before Lena Rubi’s death her daughter Barbara Goodman moved home to 
Ganado to take care of her ailing mother and help keep the house. Barbara was a young widow 
as her husband Charles died in 1909 from a shooting accident prior to the birth of their daughter 
LaCharles. LaCharles was two years old when she and her mother moved to Ganado. There are 
numerous pictures of the young LaCharles playing in the yard surrounding 
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the house and trading post (figures 24 and 25). Photogrephs dating from the period 1913 - 1915 
show the landscape surrounding the residence remained compacted soil apparently devoid of 
either native or introduced vegetation (figures 26, 27 and 28). Adele Hubbell Parker and her son 
Miles were also livix,z at Ganado at the time. A few years later Hubbell’s son Roman returned to 
the Ganado farmstead and iading post, took up residence, and assisted his father in the 
management of the farm. Roman’s wife died during the flu epidemic of 1918 leaving him with 
two small children to care for. During the late teen’s and early 1920s Roman Hubbell assisted his 
father as co-manager of the farm while his sisters Barbara and Adete and the family’s domestic 
employees assisted with the children. At the time of their mother’s death Roman’s children were 
quite young with Roman Jr. (Monnie) being 4 and John 8 months. 


In addition to three of his children living at the Ganado home, Hubbell also had five grandchildren 
in and around the house. The Hubbell grandchildren as well as children of some of the workers 
at the trading post were tutored on site at the Ganado residence. The first tutor was Charlotte 
Chain and there are photographs of her with the Hubbell grandchildren dating as early as 1915. 
The second tutor, Ophelia McGraw was brought in around 1918.!!4 In 1920 a young woman by 
the name of Dorothy Smith traveled to the trading post to serve as the family’s third tutor and in 
1921 she married Roman Hubbell. Mrs. Parker and J.L. Hubbell had both recently left Ganado 
prior to Dorothy’s arrival in 1920. J.L. Hubbell had moved to Gallup where he resided in Roman’s 
house. Those living in the Garado house included Roman Hubbell and his sons Monnie and John, 
Barbara Goodman and her daughter LaCharles, and Miles Parker. Others living on the property 
included the storekeeper Epimenio Armijo and his two sons, Francisco Terrones the baker, Daisy 
and Elizabeth who helped with household chores, Loco the cook, Joe Borrego the blacksmith, and 
the gardener Don Eduardo. There were also freighters and the driver of the mail truck who were 
frequently here as well as temporary help for haying, irrigation, and such.!'!5 Several of the 
buildings on the property were utilized for living quarters. In addition to the family’s main 
residence these buildings included the Leonard buildings, the stone bunkhouse (teamster’s 
quarters), and the manager’s residence. Both Dorothy and Hubbell’s daughter Barbara who was 
also living at the post during part of this time following the accidental death of her husband had 
a strong influence on the daily operations of the post and farm, particularly on the visual quality 
of the landscape surrounding the residence. 
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Figure 24. Hubbell’s granddaughter, 
LaCharles, near Leonard/Hubbell Trading 
Post buildings, around 1911. (HUTR 
7076). 











. Figure 25. Hubbell’s granddaughter,«LaCharles, around 10. (HUTR 7567). 
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Figure 26. Hubbell’s grandchildren playing in front of Hubbell home, around 1915. 
(HUTR. 4498). 


Figure 27. Hubbell family members sitting east of Trading Post building, around 1909- 
1913. (HUTR 7564). 
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Figure 28. Hubbell Trading Post with sheep herd in foreground, around 1913. 
Photograph taken by W.A. Munk. (RP 58). 


According to Peterson, “they ran the house and served varidusly as governess, post mistress, 
accountant, trader, and spokespersons for the family.”!'© By 1918 and 1920 historic photographs 
reveal the planting of ornamental vines along the front porch of the residence and a row of poplar 
trees along the eastern fence line which separates the yard of the residence from the trading post 
(figures 29 and 30). According to interviews with Dorc..y Hubbell, the shade ramada or 
“summerhouse” that is in the front yard of the residence was there when she arrived in 1920 and 
was “just like it is now, with the silver lace vine.”!'7 She also noted that the structure is built over 
an old well most likely associated with the early trading post. 
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Figure 29. Hubbell’s grandchildren, LaCharles and 
John (?), in front of Hubbell home, around 1918. 
(HUTR 4501). 





Figure 30. Hubbell Trading Post and home, around 1920. (HUTR 8651). 
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Site History 
Decline of the Hubbell Trading Post and Farm (1923 - 1967) 


The early 1920’s seems to have been a time of change for the trading post, its operation, and the 
landscape around it. The deteriorated condition of the old Leonard trading post complex was seen 
as a potential hazard with the young Hubbell children playing in and around the structures so in 
1923 the buildings were razed. The area was soon converted to flower gardens and the circular 
stone planter was constructed. Roman brought in numerous pieces of petrified wood which were 
used to define planting beds for the flowers. Also during this time the area to the northwest of the 
main residence was irrigated and cultivated for a variety of vegetables (figure 31). 


Dorothy Hubbell mentioned that the stone wall that encloses the yard area and the raised flagstone 
walk were built in the years following her marriage which was in 1921.!!8 It is hypothesized by 
this author that the wall was constructed following the removal of the Leonard buildings in 1923. 
Also about this time a small two roo stone and adobe building was constructed to the northeast 
of the trading post. This structure housed the batteries for the Delco generator. The following 
year, 1924, Mr. Hubbell ieased the small tract of land known as the “school tract” to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and a small stone school house building was constructed just a few feet north of 
the smaller Delco building (figure 32). 


Other changes during the mid-1920’s included the construction of two hogans just north of the 
enclosed yard of the main family residence. These hogans were constructed for overnight lodging 
and use by customers who traveled long distances to trade at the post. These hogans were later 
removed by the Hubbell family during the 1950’s due to problems with gambling and bootlegging 
activities. This period also saw a few changes to the road system that ran by the trading post. The 
main road continued to run north-south just to the east of the post but the need to ford the Pueblo 
Colorado Wash was eliminated as the Bureau of Indian Affairs constructed a highway bridge 
across the wash. The historic road and this early bridge are no tonger existing although the pylons 
are still evident today. 


In 1926, J.L. Hubbell returned to live in Ganado as his health was deteriorating. According to 
LaCharles Eckel, Hubbell’s granddaughter, it was around 1926 that the family constructed a 
large water tower just west of the kitchen immediately adjacent to the bread ovens (figure 33). 
The northern bread oven was demolished about this time and the southern oven was rebuilt to 
its modern appearance. Water was take1. from the well located north of the trading post and 
carted in a barrel placed on a sled. The barn man and his white horse, Whitey hauled the 
barrels of water over to the tower location where it was pumped up into the tower using a 
gasoline pump. The water tower was removed during the mid to late 1930’s. By 1929 the 
landscape, especially in the vicinity of the residence had begun to take on a new and more 
cultivated appearance as foundation plantings were added around the north side of the 
residence and the elevated berm measuring approximately 8’ wide was planted and maintained 
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Figure 32. Hubbell’s household helpers, Daisy and Elizabeth in front of Deico building on 
schoolhouse tract, around 1920. (HUTR 7126). 
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Figure 33. Water tower support adjacent to 
bread. oven, around 1926-1930. 


(HUTR 4436). 


in grass lawn (figure 34). A variety of both native and exotic flowers were planted in the front 
yard garden including calendulas, lilacs, roses, dahlias, yucca, sweet peas, Virginia creeper, lace 
vine, and honeysuckle (figure 35). 


The jate 1920's also saw a change in the operation of the farm as the fantily shifted from horse 
and mule drawn plows to the use of their first tractor. The alfalfa fields, fruit trees and 
vegetable gardens were cultivated and irrigated with regularity throughout this period. The 
family maintained over sixty mules and horses for hauling freight and a burro for the children 
to ride. They also kept some cattle, milk cows, goats, and a variety of pets for the children to 
play with (figures 36 and 37). According to Peterson, the Hubbells were very active in the 
sheep and goat trade during the 1920's. They purchased herds and collected them at Ganado 
for resale in whatever markets they could find.'!9 In order to separate the sheep according to 
category a variety of pens were constructed and used by the family. The categories included 
aged and broken mouthed ewes, wethers of advanced age, yearling wethers and 
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Figure 34. Hubbell family members in front of Hubbell 
home, around 1929; L-R, Barbara, John Lorenzo, 
Roman, Dorothy, and John [sitting]. (HUTR 4500). 





Figure 35. Hubbell flower garden area, before 1930, with summer house, stone planter, and 


sundial. (HUTR 8722). 
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Figure 37. Hubbell grandchildren in front of Hubbell home, around 1915. (HUTR 4492). 
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Figure 38. Hubbell horse and cattle corrals west of Hubbell Hill on north side of Pueblo Colorado 
Wash. (HUTR 4565). 


sheep, runt herds, and various goat categories.'2° The sheep were maintained and grazed on the 
property as they accumulated herds through their trading operaticns and held them until shipping 
time. They were then driven to railroad loading pens at either Chambers or Gallup. The family 
also n\aintained several hundred head of cattle up until the 1930's. Two large corrals were 
constructed across the wash from the trading post and west of Hubbell Fiill (figure 38). Remnants 
of these structures may be found today. 


According to Cook and Brown, an extension to the wareroom of the tra! ng post was built during 
the late 1920's but not immediately completed.!2! By 1931 photographs reveal that the structure 
was roofed although later photographs dating from the 1940's and 1950's and a watercolor dated 
1953 show the building unroofed with ceiling vigas in various conditions.'22 This structure was 
later converted to a laundromat in 1964. 





120tpid. 


121 Cook, John and William Brown. Part | Historic Structures Report. Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
National Park Service - Southwest Regional Office. May 1966. 


122thid. 
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Site History 


J.L. Hubbell died in November of 1930 and that same year Roman and Dorothy moved to Gallup 
and had their boys attend school in town. Following his death, Hubbell’s children continued to 
play active roles in the management of the trading post and farm. For awhile, Roman and Lorenzo 
worked to expand their involvement in the livestock trade. Peterson attributes this as a response 
to the heavy debts that they were under as well as a response to the newly established policy of 
livestock reduction applied to the Navajo Reservation.'23 After the hard winter of 1932 some of 
this initiative was lost although they continued to purchase sheep part and parcel of their trading 
operations at Ganado. Barbara Goodman stayed on at the post and continued to serve as 
postmaster until the late 1930’s at which time she moved to Gallup to live with Roman and 
Dorothy. About this same time the Parkers returned to Ganado ar“ «mained until Mrs. Parkers 
death in July of 1938. Even during the periods when members of the clubbell family were not in 
residence at the Ganado home and trading post their influence over its operation and management 
was substantial. 


Several changes occurred around the trading post during the early to mid-1930’s including fire 
damage to the roof of the garage attached to the stone residence used by farm hands and freighters 
leading to its demolition a few years later. Also removed sometime between 1931 and 1944 was 
the southern wagon/cattle shed and the currently existing shed was built in its place.!24 According 
to both LaCharles Eckel and Dorothy Hubbell, the family switched from using the Delco plant in 
the 1930's and began using a Kohler for their energy needs. A few years later they converted to 
using a diesel generator which was housed in the utility building adjacent to the chicken house. 


In 1934 construction began on the stone guest hogan a3 Roman wanted to build it as a standing 
memorial to his father. This structure was not fully completed until the early 1940’s. Sometime 
around 1933 building modifications and additions were apparently made to the school house 
building complex, however it remains unclear as to the actual dates of construction for many of 
the structures. The earlier stone structure was likely incorporated into the new building design and 
the adjacent structures including a pump house and root cellar were constructed.!25 A frame 
residence was added to the site during the 1940's for «use by the teachers and by the early 1950's 
the structures were converted for use as the area chapter house. 


Around 1935 Pete Balcomb came out to Ganado with his family and ucegan managing the trading 
post for the Hubbells. Dorothy Hubbell noted that while Pete Balcomb was running the post 
during the early 1940's, Bob and Betty Dillon operated the place as a guest lodge. 





123 Peterson, Charles. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. March 1986. 


1241vey, James. Draft Historic Structures Report. 1983. unpublished manuscript. 


!25National Register Registration Form. Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site; Ganado, Arizona. 
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Site History 


This continued at least for two summers. It was during this time that the picnic area immediately 
to the north of the guest hogan was constructed and included a stone picnic table with stone 
benches, a brick lined barbecue pit, a flagstone paving area, and a wagon wheel light fixture 
(figure 39), In 1944 LaCharles Goodman Eckel, Hubbell’s granddaughter and her family returned 
to Ganado and remained there until late 1945. Roman cad Dorothy Hubbell continued to oversee 
the management of the Ganado operation from their home in nearvy Winslow. 


Although gasoline had been sold at the Ganado trading post for several years it was not until the 
early 1920’s that a gas pump was added to the trading post landscape and by the early 1950's a 
modern-style gas pump was located immediately east of the trading post entrance (figure 40). By 
1953 Dorothy and Roman had returned to live at the Ganado family residence and manage the 
property onsite. As Roman’s health declined, the family strictly limited the number of overnight 
guests to the property and limited them to the guest hogan. Photographs from the mid 1950's and 
1960’s reveal the entrance sign board and bell and extensive flower gardens cultivated by Dorothy 
Hubbell (figures 41, 42, and 43). Roman Hubbeli’s health continued to deteriorate and he died in 
1957. Farming activities were discontinued in the 1950’s although Dorothy continued to manage 
and operate the trading post and residence until 1967 at which time the National Park Service 


acquired the property. 





Figure 39. Dorothy Hubbell in picuic area 
adjacent to guest hogan, 1954. (HUTR 8721). 
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Figure 40. East side of Hubbell Trading Post, around 1950; note gas 
pump and Coca Cola sign. (HUTR 7114). 





Figure 41. Sign board and bell at entrance to Hubbell yard, around 1955. (HUTR 4587). 
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Site History 


Hubbell Trading Post as Post Office for Community 


The trading post served as an official U.S. Post Office beginning approximately 1883 with 
Charles Hubbell (J.L. Hubbell’s bro‘her) serving as Post Master for the Ganado office. During 
the early years the role of Post Mz ster changed almost yearly. Clinton N. Cotton was listed as 
Post Master during October of 1884, followed by Robert Meekins in September of 1887.!26 In 
September of 1888 Cotton was reinstated as Post Master for Ganado, AZ and served in the 
position until repiaced by J.L. Hubbell in January of 1895.'27_ The post continued to serve as 
a post office until J.L. Hubbell’s daughter Barbara H. Goodman retired her position on July 1, 
1943. The table below lists references to the numerous individuals and the dates they were 


serving as Ganado’s Post Master. 


Table 1. Post Masters at Ganado 















































GANADO POST OFFICE CHARLES HUBBELL | FEB. 15,1883 
“ « CLINTON COTTON OCT. 27,1884 
ROBERT MEEKINS SEPT. 25, 1887 
“ CLINTON N. COTTON SEPT. 7, 1888 
“ J.L. HUBBELL JAN. 18, 1895 
“4 CHARLES BIERKEMPER OCT. 10, 1908 
“4 KATHLEEN NEUBERT JAN. 12, 1910 
“4 ELIAS H. ARMUJO AUG. 28, 1912 
WALTER CODINGTON JAN. 22,1914 
DONALD MARCH 22, 1916 
SCHILLENBURG 
BARBARA GOODMAN JAN. 2, 1919 
MRS. BARBAR MYERS OCT. 6,1926 
(name changed by 
marriage) 
“ BARBARA GOODMAN JAN. 16, 1928...retired 
(name changed by 
divorce) JULY 1, 1943 














!26Record Group No. 28; Microfilin Group No. 841: Roll 5; Volume 58 1885-1891. 


127 hid. Vol. 74 1891-1896. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site consists of the aggregation of historic buildings, 
structures, and agricultural fields that were designed and constructed by the J.L. Hubbell family 
and the local Navajo community. The property was added to the Historic Sites Register in 1960 
and administratively listed as a National Historic Landmark with passage of the 1966 National 
Historic Preservation Act. National Park Service administration began in 1967. 


The existing park boundaries include the original 160 acres that were claimed by homestead and 
eventually granted to J.L. Hubbell in 1906, however it should be noted that a substantial amount of 
additional acreage located outside of the official homestead boundary was actively utilized by the 
Hubbell family and contributed to the development and operation of the trading post operation. 
Key use areas identified outside of the National Park Service boundaries include the irrigation 
reservoir, Hubbell Hill, Ganado Lake and Dam, and the main irrigation canal that served the 
Hubbell agricultural fields. Because of the significance of these areas with regard to the overall 
spatial organization and daily operation of the historic trading post they are addressed in this study. 











Figure 44. View from the shed area toward Hubbell Hill, 1993. 
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SPATIAL ORGANIZATION AND 


EXISTING PATTERNS OF LAND USE 


As meutioned above, the majority of the Hubbell Trading Post cultural landscape is owned and 
managed by the National Park Service while three additional areas lie within the Navajo 
Reservation lands. The overall spatial organization of the landscape is much the same as it was 
historically with the exception of the addition of facilities for visitor use and park staff. 


Seven character areas have been identified within the Hubbell landscape. These areas were 
identified during analysis of historic land use activities and provide a manageable means of 
documenting, describing, and organizing management and treatment recommendations for the 
myriad character-defining features that contribute to the integrity of the trading post landscape. 
The seven areas are comprised of the agricultura! fields, trading post and residential compound, 
barn lot with associated sheds and corrals, specialty garden areas including the vegetable and 
flower gardens, school and chapter house site, Hubbell Hill, and the irrigation reservoir and main 
canal including Ganado Lake and Dam. 


The majority of these areas were spatially contiguous and visually connected due to the open 
nature of the landscape in and around Ganado. The exception to this was the Ganado dam and 
portions of the main irrigation canal located approximately 2.5 miles from the trading post site. 
These conditions are very much the same today. The various activities that were performed in 


each area during the different periods of site occupation and use have changed somewhat, however 


this will be discussed in the section on land use. 


The historic terraces and irrigation features are still readily discerned by the astute visitor in 
looking south across the abandoned agricultural fields that border the park’s entry road and 
continue south and west behind the historic trading post corrals and sheep pens. Of the five fields 
that once comprised the Hubbell fields one has been modified to provide a residential housing 
complex for park employees. The remaining four fields are abandoned but continue to reflect their 
historic land use patterns although they are slowly undergoing successional vegetation change as 
they fill in with the shrubby growth of sage, Russian thistle, and chamisa. The sewage lagoon 
that was constructed in the 1960’s along the northern edge of one of the agricultural fields is no 
longer functional as a lagoon but serves as a staging area or bone yard for the park maintenance 


@ivision. The earthen embankment provides a visual screen for the assortment of materials 


ROE SRN Sones Pe Haeeyend ates within the perk are openly visible. 


hip Atoric Gelling dias continoss to operate end serve the community as well a6 an increasing 
number of park visitors. As evidenced in the following photographs the large parking area 
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Figure 45. Loaded freight wagons east of Trading Post, around 1906. (RP 54). 








Figure 46. Vehicle parking east of Trading Post, 1993. 
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The warehouse adjoining the trading post continues to be utilized for storage purposes by the 
trader and the addition to the south provides the park with curatorial storage and staff office space. 


The residential compound area is used for park staff housing, VIP lodging, and visitor 
interpretation. Visitors are free to explore the compound and are provided access to the Hubbell 
residence through ranger led open house tours. The guest hogan has been rehabilitated to provide 
on site lodging for VIP's, and the manager’s residence is occupied by a park employee. The 
residential compound continues to be definable as a vernacular working yard and retains a variety 
of features that are reflective of the historic land use patterns and the spatial organization of the 
area. These features include a privy structure now used as the park’s fire hose house, an active 
chicken house and pen, and a clothes line. 


The historic barn is utilized by the park for a variety of purposes including storage of large 
curatorial objects, feed and tack storage and shelter for the park’s three resident horses and one 
mule. The surrounding barn lot with its wagon sheds, corrals and pens also contains feed and 
water troughs for the park’s horse. In addition to providing an enclosure for the horse the area is 
uscd for storage and display of large curatorial objects such as wagons, manure spreaders, and 
horse-drawn hay balers. 


Remnants of the Hubbell family’s specialty gardens areas used for growing vegetables and flowers 
remain evident throughout the landscape. One area that lies adjacent to the Hubbell residence is 
annually cultivated with a variety of vegetables by the park staff. The Hubbell family’s primary 
vegetable garden area remains surrounded by a fenced enclosure however it is rapidly filling with 
young seedlings and sprouts from the wild plums that were once under controlled cultivation in 
the vicinity. Surviving historic plant specimens including roses, lilacs, and yuccas belie the 
locations of flower beds and decorative plantings throughout the residential compound and areas 
adjacent to the barn lot area. 


The old school housé/chapter house functions as the park’s administrative office and visitor 
contact station/exhibit hall. The area surrounding the historic chapter house includes public 
restroom facilities, two picnic areas, a small parking area with spaces reserved for the disabled 
and park staff, and the park library located in th< historic root cellar. 


For the purposes of this study, the existing conditions of the remaining areas which are outside of 
the National Park Service boundary continue to be significant to the overall landscape with regard 
to spatial organization and land use patterns. Hubbell Hill remains undeveloped with the 
exception of the Hubbell family gravesites along the top eastern edge of the ridge. The irrigation 
reservoir constructed as a holding area for suppiying the Hubbell fields lies abandoned just outside 
of the park boundary to the south. The main canal of the irrigation ditch and its numerous features 
including sluice gates, reverse siphons, and aqueducts are in various states of disrepair both above 
and below the Hubbell reservoir. The main canal serves to connect the Hubbell reservoir with 
Ganado Lake located approximately 2.5 miles northeast of the trading post. Ganado Lake served 
as the water source for the Hubbell irrigation system. 





























In 1990 the lake was drained for the second time to facilitate the replacemeni of the historic dam 
which had been declared a safety hazard by the Bureau of Reclamation. Construction on the new 
dam was initiated during the summer of 1994 and the new structure was completed in late 
September of 1995. It is estimated that the lake will need approximately three to five years to fill 
to a point where adequate water can be drawn off for irrigation purposes. 


CIRCULATION 


The circulation system associated with the present day Hubbell cultural landscape is made up of 
primary and secondary roads, paths and trails, walkways, and parking areas. Arizona State 
Highway 264, a well maintained paved highway that ranges from two to three lanes serves as the 
primary road that accesses the park. The entry road connects with Highway 264 and is 
approximately four tenths (.4) mile in length. This entry road is paved with asphalt for the first 
1200’, however once visitors cross the wooden plank surfaced bridge they experience the 
crunching sounds and slow speeds of the gravel surfaced road that leads the remainder of the way 
to the trading post and the visitor center. 


Two secondary service roads branch off of the entry road and lead to the park housing and 
maintenance areas. Both of these roads are surfaced with asphalt, have cattle guards and are not 
intended for visitor use. Another secondary park service road branches off of the entry road and 
follows the perimeter of the park along the boundary fence. Sections of this road follow the 
alignment of the primary historic entry road to the trading post while other sections follow the 
historic field road alignments. The road continues to be maintained as a bladed dirt service road 
kept accessible for park maintenance vehicles or pedestrian use by park staff and visitors. 


The road that once served as the primary route to the trading post complex now lies abandoned 
from the trading post north to the highway and serves as a service road and pedestrian lane as it 
runs to the south. The surface of the northern end of this road is comprised of decomposed asphalt 
that is naturally revegetating with native species such as rabbitbrush (Chr_sothamnus nauseosus), 
snakeweed (Gutierrezia sarouirae), four-wing salt bush (Atriplex canescens),and shade scaie 
(Atriplex confertifolia) (figure 47). Remnants of the old highway bridge that carried the road 
across the Pueblo Colorado Wash consist of a few timber pilings. The road was abandoned in 
1967 and the bridge was demolished in 1968. Just south of the barn the road narrows down to a 
single lane that runs between two large terraced fields and a row of aged cottonwood trees. 
Vehicular use of this road is limited to park maintenance staff, however both park staff and visitors 
alike use the lane for walking and hiking. Although the road is criss-crossed with tightly strung 
barbed wire fences, numerous stiles are available for the use of pedestrians. 
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Figure 47. Section of old, abandoned highway on north side of Pueblo Colorado Wash, 1993. 


While numerous informal paths continue to be utilized throughout the Hubbell landscape, the 
primary path runs alongside the entry road and connects the staff housing area with the 
administrative office and trading post. The path is visually inconspicuous as it is a single width 
trace of trodden vegetation and compacted soil. Another path that is daily used by staff and 
visitors alike is the stepping stone path that runs north - south between the trading post building 
and the Hubbell residence. The other paths and trails found in the park include a random network 
of desire lines and undeliniated pedestrian use areas. 


Flagstone surfaced walks of reddish tan sandstone ure located around the old chapter house that 
now serves as the park’s Administrative Office/Visitor Center and along the north and west sides 
of the Hubbell residence connecting the family house with the guest hogan and the manager’s 
residence. 


Vehicular parking is provided in two separate areas. A small parking area providine reserved 
spaces for disabled access, park staff, and authorized vehicles is located adjacont to the 
Administrative Office/Visitor Center. The lot is surfaced with compacted gravel and peeled logs 
are used as wheel stops for the individual parking spaces. The larger parking lot is also surfaced 
with compacted gravel and it remains informal with no officially delineated parking spaces. Its 
informal character remains highly compatible with the historic landscape and allows flexibility for 
visitors parking oversize recreational vehicles. 
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VEGETATION 


Existing vegetation patterns within the old field areas, along the Pueblo Colorado Wash and its 


secondary drainages, and throughout the various building and development complexes reflect the 
historic land use activities that occurred throughout the developmental history of the Hubbell 


Trading Post landscape. These patterns were documented during field investigations and are 


described below. 


Through disuse the agricultural fields are gradually infilling with both native and exotic invasive 
vegetation including rabbitbrush (Chrysothammnus nauseosus), snakeweed (Gutierrezia sarothrae), 
four-wing salt bush (Atriplex canescens),shade scale (Atriplex confertifolia), Russian thistle or 
Siberian elm (Ulmus pumila), alfalfa (Medicago sativa), cocklebur (Xanthium strumarium), and 
field bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis). Along ma’ y of the irrigation system’s lateral ditch lines 
there remain remnants of the fruit and shade trecs planted by the Hubbell family and the field 
hands working for them. The lateral ditch (lateral A) that runs just west of the housing area has 
a few of the aging cottonwoods (Populus sp.) remaining although the majority of them were 
recently removed by the park after being determined health and safety hazards. The remnant 
stumps reveal the historic spacing and layout for the planted trees along this lateral. Cottonwoods 
also define the northern edge of the Hubbells easternmost agricultural field. The remnants of this 
row of large cottonwoods are located along the south side of the park’s entrance road. The 
majority of these trees were determined to be diseased and dying and were subsequently removed 
by the NPS in the early 1990’s. The park has recently transplanted numerous saplings from the 
large silver-leaved poplar (Populus alba) that is on the site of the visitor center building however 
the extremely invasive trees make them a highly undesirable choice. 


The ditch identified as lateral B runs in a north south direction and lies just west of the arroyo near 
the housing area. This ditch line was also planted with a combination of cottonwoods and fruit 
trees. A few large aged cottonwoods (Populus sp.) survive along with a couple of apricot (Prunus 
sp.) and peach (Prunus sp.) trees that are in very poor condition. The northern boundary of this 
field has a row of 10 elm (Ulmus pumila) trees and two surviving historic walnut (Juglans 
arizonica) trees. The southern boundary of the field is delineated by a ditch line and the earthen 
berm of the irrigation reservoir. Several cultivated fruit and nut trees remain along this southern 
ditch line and they include two apple (Malus sylvestris) trees, five junipers (Juniperus 
monosperma), and a single black mulberry (Morus negra) although historically there were many 


Immediately west of the dirt wagon lane and south of the Hubbell barn is another lateral 
irrigation ditch which has been identified for documentation purposes as lateral C. There are 
several large cottonwoods in various states of decline located along this lateral. Several of the 
large trees have died as a result of age and limited water while one of the largest of these 
cottonwoods has been killed by lightning. There are also a few “volunteer” elms 
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(Ulmus pumila) and a couple of historic apple (Malus sylvestris) trees continue to survive as a 
result of recent watering by the park maintenance staff. A cross ditch intersects with lateral C 
and runs in a westerly direction immediately adjacent from the northem edge of the earthen 
reservoir. Just west of the intersection of these two ditches are two surviving historic apple 
(Malus sylvestris) trees that park maintenance is actively watering to preserve. 


One lone cottonwood in poor cordition marks the northern most section of lateral C and is 
located immediately west of the residential and trading post complex. Based on the presence of 
down and dead cottonwood trees along this same orientation it may be surmised that the line 
was once defined by the presence of these trees. 


Of particular research interest with regard to historic vegeiation patterns is lateral D in that 
numerous dead historic apple trees were noted and documented at a regular spacing of 
approximately 20 feet on center. The historic trees were identified by the skeletal remains of 
their dried trunks, roots, and branching patterns. The remnants of approximately 12 trees were 
documented along this lateral ditch line although historically there were many more. In contrast 
to the planted apple trees along lateral D are the elm trees found along the next lateral to the 
west - lateral E. While some of the elms appear to have been intentionally planted along the 
irrigation ditch numerous others have “volunteered” either through sucker sprouts or seed 


Dividing the Hubbell agricultural fields there is an old wagon lane that runs south from the 
trading post complex to the gravel road just off the park boundary. There is a dense growth of 
rabbitbrush (Chrysothamnus nauseosus), snakeweed (Gutierrezia sarothrae), four-wing salt bush 
(Atriplex canescens),shade scale (Atriplex confertifolia), Russian thistle or tumbleweed (Salsola 
iberica), tumble mustard (Sisymbrium altissimum), and ragweed (Ambrosia sp.) along either 
side of this lane continuing up to the fenced edges of the fields. Photographs reveal that 
historically this area was relatively clear of shrubby vegetative growth, most likely as a result of 
both trampling (vehicular, pedestrian, and livestock) and intensive grazing. While it is not 
representative of the historic scene, the dense shrubby growth now provides habitat for 
numerous wildlife species including desert cottontail, prairie dog, and various types of birds. 


The most dramatic change that has occurred with regard to vegetation patterns within the 
Hubbell landscape occurs in the area of the natural drainages and the Pueblo Colorado Wash. 
As mentioned in the preceding discussion above, several cottonwoods were historically planted 
along the irrigation ditches that bordered the northern edge of the easternmost field and along 
the eastern side of the arroyo immediately west of the existing park staff housing area. A 
similar row of eight very large historic cottonwoods were noted running east west along the 
upper terrace of Pueblo Colorado Wash immediately west of the Hubbell residence and trading 
post complex. The condition of these historic trees ranges from fair to poor. 




















Comparative analysis of historic photographs with existing conditions reveal that from the top of _ 


the natural terraces down into the main drainages and the Pueblo Colorado Wash there has been a 
substantial increase in vegetation density (figures 48 and 49). While some of the changes are a 
result of natural succession with native plant species following the removal of grazing activities 
the majority represent the invasive actions of exotic plant species introduced through a variety of 
Federal programs during the second quarter of the 20th century. 


plant species including two varieties of willow (Salix sp. and Salix sp.) and several native 
herbaceous species such as willow smartweed (Polygonum lapathifolium), sedge (Scirpus 
americanus), mallow (Sphaeralcea sp.), and horsetail (Equisetum arvense). This is in contrast to 
the numerous exotic invasive species that have established in and along the Pueblo Colorado 
Wash. The main wash is densely vegetated with visually dominant exotic plant species including 
Russian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia), saltcedar (Tamarix chinensis), along with a variety of both 
native and exotic shrub and herbaceous species. The Russian olive and salt cedar are now fairly 
typical throughout the Southwest following their introduction during the 1930’s and 1940's for 
erosion control efforts. 


The existing vegetation found within the developed areas associated with the trading post is varied 
and contains numerous relict historic plant species that were introduced to the site either by the 
Hubbell family or during the time of their operation and management of the landscape. The area 
surrounding the historic school house/chapter house complex is bordered along its southern and 
western boundaries by a row of 12 elm (Ulmus pumila), however 5 of the elms were recently 
removed at ground ievel following a hazardous tree assessment conducted by the park. Several of 
the stumps have sprouted vigorous young saplings that exceed 15’ in height after only a couple of 
years growth. Planted as an understory to the alignment of elm trees along the southern boundary 
there are 6 historic golden currant (Ribes aureum) shrubs in good condition. 


A few feet west of the southwestern comer of the historic school house building there is a very 
large silver-leaved poplar (Populus alba). This tree is in fair condition with several large dead or 
dying branches. Throughout the school house “yard” area there are numerous seedlings, saplings, 
and sucker plants from both of the exotic invasive trees historically planted within this area. It 
should be noted that seedlings and saplings from this single specimen of the silver-leaved poplar 
and the siberian elms are found spreading into other areas of the Hubbell landscape. 


In addition to the trees and their numerous sprouts and seedlings there is a variety of 
herbaceous plant material comprising the ground layer. These plants include field bindweed 
(Convolvulus arvensis), rayless goldenrod (Chrysothamnus nauseosus var. graveolens), hairy 
goldenaster (Heterotheca villosa), prickly pear (Opuntia macrocentra), mallow (Sphaeralcea 
sp.), and white aster (Leucelene ericoides). Many of these plants are also found across the 
parking lot scattered throughout the northern end of the enclosed yard in front of the Hubbell 






































residence. It should be noted that these plants are characteristic of the mix of natives and exotics 
that are found throughout the Southwest. 


There is a substantial area of the yard that is covered by lawn although according to both oral 
histories and historic photographs the lawn area was limited to a single bermed strip just north of 
the walk that runs along the front of che house. Immediately north of the earthen berm is a large 
bed of historic lilac (Syringa vulgaris) shrubs. Around the interior of the stone wall that encloses 
the yard to the east and north there are dene plantings of broad leaved yucca (Yucca baccata) and 
Fendler rose (Rosa woodsii var. fendleri). “"h=se same historic plants are also found in a circular 
stone planter located in the center of the yard east of the shade ramada structure. Sucrounding the 
vine (Polygonum aubertii) and Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus quinquifolia) densely covers the 
structure. Adjacent to the ramada and just south of the guest hogan there is another small mass of 
plum trees (Prunus gracilis and Prunus reverchonii) that continue to spread along the edge of :}»: 
old garden area. 


Along the front walk of the Hubbell residence an historic log trough is used as a flower planter 
and nasturtiums and other colorful annuai flowers are cultivated by park staff members. Just south 
of this planter is a low board and chicken wire fence (recently rehabilitated by park staff) and 
growing along it is the Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia) vine. Lying west of the 
Hubbell residence and south of the guest hogan is a terraced garden plot that is annually cultivated 
by park staff and although the crops grown tend to vary from year to year they usually inclade 
com, tomatoes, and squash. In the area of the southeast corner of this garden plot, in the vicinity 
of the bread oven there is a large mass of iris (Iris germanica}. Their origin has not been 
established although an early NPS employee working at the park noted that they were well 
established in the late 1960’s. !28 


There are several narrow planting beds along the east and north walls of the manager’s residence 
and they contain a variety of both native and exotic annual and perennial flowers planted and 
maintained by park staff. West of the manager’s residence is the chicken house/utility building 
which has two somewhat picturesque historic juniper trees along its southwest side. Their 
condition is fair however they do contain some dead and dying branches. 


The surrounding barn lot to the south is covered and maintained in low grasses although 
historically it was simply bare, compacted soils. Other vegetation found in the immediate 
vicinity includes prickly lettuce (Lactuca serriola), filaree (Erodium cicutarium), common 
mallow (Malva neglecta), common dandelion (Taraxacum officinale), pigweed (Amaranthus 
wrightii), puncture vine (Tribulus terrestris), and clovers (Meliotus alba and M. officinalis). The 
vegetation around the stone bunkhouse includes a medium sized cottonwood (Populus sp.) on 
the northeast corner which is in good condition although there are numerous 





128 Brugge, David. Personal Communication. March 1996. 














cottonwood saplings and root sprouts surrounding its trunk. On the southeast corner of this 
building is a mu'ti-trunked plum (Prunus gracilis) also in good condition. Immediately south of 
this structure is an enclosed garden area that is being infilled by a variety of weeds and numerous 
wild plum (Prunus gracilis and Prunus reverchonii) saplings and seedlings. Several of these trees 
are also found along the post and wire fence on the east side of the garden plot. There is also a 
dense covering of Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia) and grape (Vitis sp.) along the 


fence. 


Vegetation found within the vicinity of the park housing area is reflective of the new development 
that nas been occurring there. A row of Russian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia) has been planted by 
the NPS along the eastern boundary fence line adjacent to the service road that leads into the 
maintenance yard. A variety of plant materials have been introduced to the site in the vicinity of 
the trailer park and include numerous ornamental and exotic species such as crab apple (Malus 
soulardii) and lilac (Syringa vulgaris). The newly developed housing area includes small lawn 
areas adjacent to each residence as well as some ornamental vegetation such as serviceberry 
(Amelanchier sp.), New Mexican privet (Foresteria neomexicana), Jackman potentilla (Potentilla 
fruticosa jackmanii) and wild rose (Rosa woodsii). 


STRUCTURES 


Within the park boundaries there are !3 historic buildings and numerous historic structures. The 
buildings include the trading post, Hubbell home, barn, manager’s residence, bunkhouse, guest 
hogan, utility building/chicken house, wareroom extension, sheds, hogan in the lane, 
school/chapter house, pumphouse/restroom, and root cellar/library. Additional park building 
numbers have been assigned in the past to features that are referred to as structures in this report 
and those inconsistencies are identified in the table that follows this discussion. 


The majority of the buildings are found within three of the seven character areas identified for this 
historic landscape while the historic structures are located throughout all of the character areas. 
The historic structures found within the vernacular landscape include numerous stiles, gates and 
fences; garden features such as the summerhouse and stone planter bed; irrigation structures 
including head gates, ditches, siphons, and flumes; irrigation reservoir and sewage lagoon; 
matanzas; and a tree house. As mentioned above, some of these structures have been assigned 
park building numbers and while all recorded historic buildings have been included on the List of 
Classified Structures (LCS) inventory only some of the historic structures are listed. 


There have been numerous studies involving the documentation, preservation, interpretation, 
and management of the buildings and structures that comprise the Hubbell historic site 
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Exis ting Conditions 


although few of these address these resources as they relate to the site as a whole.!29 The overall 
approach of the previous historic structures reports and preservation guides has been to retain the 
site’s numerous architectural resources through preservation maintenance actions. The existence 
of this variety of historic buildings and structures that accurately represent the continuum of use 
within the Hubbell landscape is essential to maintaining the landscape’s special “sense of place” 
for the visitor and community to experience. 


Historic Buildings: 
° Hubbell Trading Post -HB-01 (LCS#12094) 
° Hubbell Home - HB-02 (LCS#00721) 
° Two-Story Barn - HB-03 (LCS#00722) 
° Manager’s Residence - HB-04 (LCS#07953) 
° Bunkhouse - HB-05 (LCS#07954) 
” Guest Hogan - HB-06 (LCS#07955) 


. Utility/Chickenhouse - HB-08 (LCS#07956) 
° Wareroom Extension - HB-09 (LCS#07242) 
* Corrals and Sheds - HB-10 (. CS#07957) 





° Hogan in the Lane 

° School/Chapter House 
° Pumphouse/Restroom 
° Root Cellar/Library 


Historic Structures: 
° Bread Oven 


° Agricultural Fields 
° Irrigation Headgates 


and Ditches 
° Gazebo/Summerhouse 
° Cactus Planter 
and Sundial 
° Rock Wall 
. Stiles 
° Tree House 
° Gates and Fences 
° Matanzas 
. Irrigation Reservoir 
° Sewage Lagoon 
° Brick BBQ 





129 See Morgart, John T. 1984; Benjamin, Levy. 1968, Office of Archeology and Historic Preservation; Robinson, 
William. 1985; Utley, Robert. 1959; Cook, John and William Brown, 1966; Koue, Lewis, Robert Simmonds, and David 


Brugge. 1971; and Brugge, David. 1972. 


- HB-11 (LCS#07958) 
- HB-12 (LCS#64935) 
- HB-13 (LCS#64936) 
- HB-16 (LCS#64937) 


- HB-07 (LCS#00723) 
- HB-18 (LCS#64942) 
- HB-19 (LCS#64940) 


S-02 (LCS#64939) 
S-04 (LCS#64941) 


S-05 (LCS#64944) 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
- to be recorded 
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° Lighting Fixture - to be recorded 
° Stone Picnic Table - to be recorded 
° Stone Picnic Benches - to be recorded 
° Stone Retaining Walls - to be recorded 
° Privy (firehose house) - to be recorded 


In addition to the historic buildings and structures found within the Hubbell landscape there are 
several that have been introduced by the National Park Service and are classified as non-historic. 
These include the park housing units that consist of one modular home and 10 newly constructed 
houses. All the existing house trailers are in the process of being removed and will be gone by 
late summer 1996. The maintenance area for the park consists of 2 sea crates used for equipment 
storage, a prefabricated Bailey building, and a row of storage shelters. Other buildings include 
two stone masonry fire hose houses in the vicinity of the trading post and two hose houses in the 
vicinity of the housing area. 


VIEWS AND VISTAS 


Due to the open and expansive nature of the landscape there are numerous vantage points that 
offer views into, within, and beyond the park boundaries. The majority of these views are 
considered desirable by the park visitor and researcher alike although there are a few undesirable 
views that likely detract somewhat from the “historic scene”. 


Unfortunately two of the most undesirable views are experienced as one enters the historic site. 
Immediately upon turning onto the park’s entrance road the visitor’s eye is drawn to the park 
employee housing area to the south and the numerous erosion control gabion structures in Pueblo 
Colorado Wash to the north. The housing development consists of a trailer park immediately 
adjacent to the entrance road, a newly constructed housing complex, and a maintenance yard 
further to the south and east. Views into the housing area are open, unscreened, yet highly 
characteristic of the reservation. Views across the road towards the rock-filled gabion structures 
are also unscreened however it should be noted that the recent addition of fill material in and over 
some of the gabions has allowed native plants to become established and subsequently soften any 
potential visual impacts. It should also be noted that both the housing area and the erosion control 
features are essential to the operation of the park and the preservation of its resources. While it is 
unfortunate that they are located along the entrance road they are in fact distanced from the 
primary core area of the historic landscape. Once the visitor crosses the wood plank bridge and 
the road changes from asphalt to gravel the views to and beyond the trading post, Hubbell 
residence, and farm lands are spectacular and a true “sense of place” can be developed. Additional 
discussions regarding these two particular views are included in the Treatment Recommendations 
and Development section of this report and recommended treatments are provided. 
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Litton has identified seven different types of landscape views and although they were originally 
defined with regard to forest landscapes they are also applicable to the Colorado Plateau and the 
Hubbell landscape.!3° It has been determined that five of the seven types of landscape views are 
present within the Hubbell landscape. These include the feature landscape, panoramic landscape, 
focal landscape, detail landscape, and ephemeral landscape. Refer to Appendix 2 for definitions 
of these various landscapes. 


Views toward and into the trading post and residential complex as well as the barn lot and corral 
area would constitute a feature landscape. Approximatel:’ 500’ down the entrance road one gets 
an excellent view to the west of the trading post complex and views to the south across one of the 
historic agricultural fields. These views seem to enhance the visitor’s expectations as they near 
the core of area of the historic site. From the parking area the visitor is afforded views to the 
north, south, and west. Looking north from the trading post one sees Hubbell Hill, a prominent 
rocky hill upon which many of the members of the Hubbel! family have been buried. Views south 
and west of the trading post reveal more of the terraced agricultural fields and the surrounding 


open landscape. 


As one traverses the boundaries of the park, the views within and out of the Hubbell landscape are 
not restricted except in the immediate area of the densely vegetated Pueblo Colorado Wash. These 
panoramic views are found to be spectacular on a daily basis but if one is fortunate to catch them 
when atmospheric conditions are changing such as dawn or dusk or as a thunderhead is 
approaching, the ephemeral landscape views are simply unsurpassed within the historic 
landscape. 


In addition to the long range or panoramic views there are numerous close range views and 
photographic opportunities available as one explores the residential compound and barn lot area. 
These views include the focal and detailed landscape. The focal landscape is experienced as one 
travels along the long linear roads that are so characteristic of the Hubbell landscape or views 
along the numerous headgates that follow the alignments of the irrigation laterals. The detail 
landscape on the other hand is experienced with respect to immediate foreground distances and a 
pedestrian pace where minor details are noted such as individual plant materials, fencing or gate 
details, etc. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Approximately 14 archeological sites have been located and recorded within the existing park 
boundary. The condition of these sites varies from poor to good with erosion being the most 
apparent primary threat. Test excavations and a variety of site stabilization techniques have 
been utilized on several of the sites to either mitigate impacts from development or to slow the 
processes of erosion. The archeological sites that have been recorded within the park 





130; itton, R. Burton Jr. “Visual Vulnerability of Forest Landscapes. Outdoor Recreation Research: Applying the 
Results.” U.S. Department of Agriculture, U.S. Forest Service General Technical Report NC-9. 
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boundaries and range in date from A.D. 0 through the mid twentieth century. Several of the 
archeological sites located within the boundaries of the park might easily be located by even the 
novice visitor as a result of the readily visible surface scatter of artifacts and this should be 
considered by planners prior to acconimodating visitor access to these areas. 


Erosion is another factor that results in the easy identification and degradation of the park’s 
archeological sites. The site known as the Wide Reed Ruin has structural features that have been 
exposed through slumping soil action and illegal pothunting activities. The erosion of site HUTR- 
10 was slowed in 1984 when the site was backfilled and stabilized using a filter fabric material. 
Areas of the filter fabric covering the site are presently exposed to ultraviolet radiation as the loose 
sandy soils have been displaced by the winds that buffet the site. 


Existing landscape treatment and management actions are a potential concern with regard to the 
archeological resources associated with the original Leonard trading post complex. The potential 
impacts of water infiltration as a result of the recent heavy watering activities in and around the 
ramada structure and front yard area have not been adequately assessed with regard to these 
significant and potentially informative sub-surface resources. 


BOUNDARIES 


As mentioned earlier in this report, the park boundaries include the 160 acres that originally 
comprised the Hubbell homestead claim. Generally speaking, the northern boundary is defined 
by the Pueblo Colorado Wash and a belt of floodplain vegetation which is predominantly saltcedar 
(Tamarix chinensis) and Russian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia). The vegetation along the wash 
tends to block views both into and out of the property and most likely help to diffuse some of the 
vehicular noise that emanates from Highway 264. West of the trading post complex the northern 
boundary dips southward and is defined by a wood post and tightly strung eight strand barbed wire 
fence line that also serves to define the northern edge of the agricultural fields although judging 
from the existence of water gates on the eroding slopes of this terrace, the fields extended north 
of this fence line at some earlier date. 


The western boundary of the property is also defined by an 8 strand barbed wire and wood 
post fence. Vegetation along the fence lines consists of chamisa, four-wing saltbush, 
snakeweed, Russian thistle, etc. A wide natural arroyo also helps to define the western edge 
of the park property. The southern boundary is defined by a wood post and 8 strand barbed 
wire fence line with some shrubby growth on either side. As with the western boundary, the 
southern fence line marks the limit of the agricultural field. The main irrigation canal runs 
along the southern side of the fence line and an unimproved secondary dirt road is located 
just south of the canal. The southern boundary takes a jog to the north as it nears the five acre 
irrigation reservoir and then continues eastward. The wood post and barbed wire fence line 
continues to define this boundary. Immediately south of the fence line is a small privately 
owned five acre fallow field and then south of that is the irrigation reservoir. The eastern 











Existing Conditions 


boundary is located approximately 88 yards west of Highway 264 and like the others is marked 
by a wood post and 8 strand barbed wire fence line. There are a few pinyon and juniper trees 
scattered along portions of this fence line in addition to a recently planted row of Russian olive 
trees. 


SMALL SCALE FEATURES 


The small scale features that are presently found within the Hubbell landscape are numerous and 
varied. While some of these features are contemporary, many more date from the site’s early 
history and have been specifically identified and referenced using historical documentation. 


Contemporary small scale features include the wrought iron stile used by park staff in the housing 
area, wooden barrel trash receptacles, rectangular metal trash receptacles and metal barrel 
receptacles both types of which are painted brown, ceramic tile ash receptacles, directional and 
interpretive signage, cattle grates, and picnic tables. The majority of these features are included 
on the existing condition map for the site. 


Hisioric small scale features found within the historic landscape include a sundial and other 
garden ornamentation, a rough hewn log trough that is used as a flower planter, wagon wheels 
used as ornamentation by the Hubbell family, and a grinding wheel. Other small scale features 
introduced to the site by the Hubbell family include large specimens of petrified wood and 
minerals, a plaster bas relief plaque that hangs over the main entry to the trading post, irregularly 
shaped and engraved sandstone signage, small stone benches, numerous farm implements, and 
wooden matanzas (slaughtering rack). 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS DOCUMENTATION 





This section graphically documents the existing conditions at Hubbell Trading Post National 
Historic Site. The illustrations also address views, vistas and significant landscape elements, 
including close-up photographs of the Hubbell Home (figure 50) and associated features (figures 
51, 52). The base maps show existing conditions and additional landscape details (figures 53, 54, 
55). A keyed, photo map (figure 56) indicates good photo vantage points, many of which illustrate 
significant landscape features (figures 57-63) as well as existing conditions (figures 63-81). Field 
sketches documenting other landscape features appear in Appendix 3. 








Figure 50. Front entry - south side of visitor contact/administration office, 1993. 
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Figure 51. North patio area of Hubbell Trading 
Post with grinding wheel, 1993. 

















Figure 52. Historic gate between Hubbell Trading 
Post and Hubbell home, 1993. 
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Figure 57. Circular stone planter in front yard of Hubbell home, 1993. 








Figure 58. Wooden gate in alley between Trading 
Post and Hubbell home, 1993 
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Figure 59. Barbecue pit north of guest hogan, 1993. 














Figure 60. Dinner bell on wood ladder 
southwest of Hubbell home, 1993. 
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Figure 61. Chicken coop behind manager’s residence, 1993. View north. 




















Figure 62. Matanza (slaughtering rack) 
adjacent to root cellarsouth-east of kitchen, 
1993. 
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Figure 63. Historic iron gate between barn and wareroom extension, 1993. 














Figure 64. Loading chute east of corrals and south of barn, 1993. 
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Figure 65. Feeding troughs in corral area immediately south of blacksmith shop, 1993. 











Figure 66. Stile and wood slat gate immediately east of barn, 1993. 
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Figure 67. Two historic gates along west side of barr '~* north of stone bunkhouse, 1993. 











Figure 68. Hogan in the lane and remnants of woodeu platform in apple tree, 1993. 
View east southeast. 
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Figure 69. Gate north of Trading Post, 1993. Figure 70. North entrance to Trading Post, 1993. 
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Figure 71. Apricot tree and cast iron lion planter in 
south-west of corner courtyard of Hubbell house, 1993. 
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Figure 72. Cast iron pool table leg used as a planter and 
iris in north-east of courtyard of Hubbell house, 1993. 
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Figure 73. Vines covering summer 
house/gazebo, 1993. Note silicified wood tree 
trunks. 
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Figure 74. Guest hogan, 1993. View north northwest. 
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Figure 75. Picnic and barbecue area north of guest hogan, 1993. 











Figure 76. Wildflowers along east wall of manager’s residence, 1993. 
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Figure 77. Clothesline behind (west side of ) manager’s residence, 1993. 




















Figure 78. Gate and sheep corral south of bam, 1993. 
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Figure 79. Gate in sheep corral area south of barn, 1993. 











Figure 80. Wagon shed area southwest of barn, 1993. 
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Figure 81. Garden gate south of stone bunkhouse, 1993. 
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ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The cultural landscape associated with the Hubbell Trading Post complex is significant in that it 
comprises one of the most complete assemblages of landscape resources associated with an early 
Navajo trading post operation. 


This landscape represents the design and development of an expanding trading post operation in 
Northeastern Arizona within the immediate vicinity of the Navajo Nation. While the existing 
Hubbell Trading Post landscape reveals the evolution of a rural vernacular landscape through a 
continuum of use that dates from the last quarter of the nineteenth century to the present day, the 
period of significance ranges from 1874 through 1967 with the primary period being defined as 
the period from 1874 through 1930 at which time J.L Hubbell died and his heirs undertook full 
management of the trading post and associated business operations. Following J.L. Hubbell’s 
death a variety of changes were implemented with regard to the trading post and farm landscape, 

‘however many of these changes were temporary in nature and did not alter the overall spatial 
organization and land use patterns originally established by J.L. Hubbell. 


The Hubbell landscape contains numerous features that not only represent but also help define the 
various land use practices that have occurred over the past century. While very little information 
has been located to provide insight into the use of the landscape prior to the 1890’s, we know that 
the site was first developed as a trading post location by William Leonard in or around 1874. 
Archival and photographic records provide us with a glimpse of the landscape design and devel- 
opment associated with this early trading post complex (figure 82). 


Around 1878 John Lorenzo Hubbell purchased the Leonard Trading Post and within a few years 
had begun to modify the design of the original complex. During the 1880’s Hubbell brought in a 
partner, a Mr. C.N. Cotton and by 1885 Cotton had acquired full ownership of the operation. In 
1894 J.L. Hubbell once again purchases the trading post and operates it until his death in 1930. 
The trading post continued under the ownership and management of the Hubbell family until 1967 
at which time the property is purchased by the National Park Service. The enacting legislation for 
the establishment of the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site states that the post should 
continue in an operational mode similar to that of an active trading post. 


























Figure 82. Historic photograph of the Leonard buildings, pre-1913. (RP 313). 


Through its continuum of use over the past 94 years the Hubbell Trading Post and its associated 
landscape resources serve as a reminder of the settlement and developmental history of both the 
Southwestern United States and the Navajo Nation. Because of the intact nature of this cultural 
landscape and its varied components and associated resources it is found to be significant under 
National Register criteria A, B, C, and D. Criterion A applies to properties associated with events 
that have made significant contributions to the broad patterns of history including but not limited 
to exploration, settlement, farming, and ranching. Criterion B applies to properties associated 
with individuals whose specific contributions to history can be identified and documented. The 
individuals significance may be within a local, State, or National historic context. J.L. Hubbell 
was definitely a significant figure on the local and State level and even to some degree on the 
National level (particularly during the first quarter of the twentieth century). Criterion C applies 
to properties whose physical design reflects distinctive characteristics of a type, period or method 
of construction (such as late nineteenth - early twentieth century trading posts on the Navajo 
reservation). Criterion D applies to properties that have yielded or are likely to yield, information 
important to prehistory or history. Surface or subsurface remains may provide information about 
agricultural or industrial land uses, settlement patterns, or ceremonial traditions. !3! 
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PERIOD OF SIGNIFICANCE 


As noted in the statement of significance described above, the period of significance has been 
identified as 1874 to 1967 with the primary period identified as 1874 through 1930. This period 
represents the continuum of use associated with the early development and evolution of the 
trading post operation. The Leonard period of development (1874 to 1878) is included in this 
primary period of significance because it laid the groundwork for Hubbell’s later developments. 
Leonard selected the site on the Pueblo Colorado Wash and established the first layout of the 
trading post operation. His developments were then expanded upon by John Lorenzo Hubbell and 
played a significant role in Hubbell’s placement of later structures and buildings including the 
present day trading post, the Hubbell residence, and other support structures such as the barn and 
corrals. 


The Leonard buildings remained a dominant visual element within the trading post complex and 
represented a continuum of time for the evolution of the site until they were determined a safety 
hazard and razed by the Hubbell family in the 1920's. About this same time J.L. Hubbell’s son 
Roman began to assist his father in the management of the farm and trading post operation and 
Hubbell’s adult daughters returned to reside at the homestead with their families. During the next 
ten years a few “improvements” of an aesthetic nature were made to the landscape, primarily the 
area immediately adjacent to the family’s residence. 


The death of J.L. Hubbell in November of 1930 ended a primary period in the development and 
growth of the Hubbell Trading Post and farm at Ganado, Arizona and marked the beginning of a 
new era. Hubbell’s heirs continued to modernize and mechanize the farming and business 
operations and the landscape associated with the residential area was clearly demarcated from the 
public use areas by means of a stone wall enclosure. This area of the landscape took on a more 
domesticated ambiance and land use areas reflected the family’s desire for privacy and less of a 
need for total self sufficiency. 


The family continued to operate the farm through the 1950's and the trading post until 1967 at 
which time the National Park Service took over its administration and management. With regard 
to the historic landscape rescurces, the period of significance continued until the Hubbell family 
left the property and turned over its operation and management to the Park Service. It is through 
this association with the family that the trading post and farm landscape has evolved and achieved 
its historical significance. 
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ANALYSIS OF LANDSCAPE CHARACTERISTICS 


An evaluation of the landscape associated with the Hubbell trading post was conducted by 
examining the eleven characteristics of the cultural landscape (spatial organization, cluster 
arrangement, circulation, vegetation, land use, response to natural features, cultural traditions, 
structures, views and vistas, archeological resources, and small scale elements), identifying both 
historic and existing character-defining features, and determining the integrity of the resource 
using National Register criteria. 


This study has examined approximately 160 acres. For the purpose of analysis and discussion the 
land was divided into seven definable historic land use areas. These areas include the agricultural 
fields and associated irrigation ditches; the residential compound; the barn lot and corral area 
(figure 83); the specialty garden areas (vegetable garden/flower garden); the school house/chapter 
house tract; Hubbell Hill outside of current park boundary; and the irrigation reservoir, main 
canal, and Ganado Lake and Dam all of which are outside of current park boundary (figure 84). 


Each of the seven areas are discussed below with regard to their distinct historic character and 
specific assemblages of features that contribute to the area’s significance. The discussion also 
covers the area’s land use history as identified through research endeavors, existing conditions, 
and sensitivity to change. Character defining features are documented in Table 2. 














Figure 83. Gate in barn lot area adjacent to sheep pens, 1993. 
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AREA A: AGRICULTURAL FIELDS 
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Figure 84. Historic land use areas as defined by landscape analysis. 
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parking area-adjacent to no 

visitor center/admin. 

Offices 

stiles (wooden) yes 

stiles (metal) no 

fruit trees along yes 

elm trees along irrigation yes 

laterals 

cottonwood trees along yes 

field edges _ 

apricot tree in courtyard yes 

walnut trees in field yes 

elm trees on school house yes 

tract 

bitterberry & yes 

chokeberry in yard 

historic shrubs-lilac, yes 

yucca, rose, etc. 

historic vines-silver lace, yes 

\” \ creeper, grape, etc. 

iris, etc. yes 

Structures Trading Post HB-1 yes 

Pubbell Home HB-2 yes 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE 

Bam HB-3 yes 
Manager’s Residence yes 
HB-4 

Stone Bunkhouse HB-5 yes 
Guest Hogan HB-6 yes 
Bread Oven HB-7 yes 
Utility/Chicken House yes 
HB-8 

Wareroom Extension yes 
HB-9 

Corrals and Sheds HB-10 yes 
Hogan in Lane HB-11 yes 
School/Chapter House yes 
HB-12 

Pumphouse - Restroom yes 
HB-13 

Rootcellar/Library HB-16 yes 
Gazebo S-02 yes 
Fire Hose Houses no 
Stone Planter s-04 yes 
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Figure 78. Gate and sheep corral south of bam, 1993. 
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Spatial Organization and Patterns of Land Use 


On a very large regional scale, one might look at the spatial arrangement of trading posts located 
within and immediately adjacent to the Navajo Reservation (figure 85). According to Adams, 
trading posts on the Navajo Reservation were often located approximately 20 miles apart to best 
serve the community and avoid undue competition between the posts.!32 One might also examine 
the Hubbell trading post with regard to its spatial arrangement in the context of other Hubbell 
miscellaneous business ventures within and immediately surrounding the Navajo Reservation. A 
cursory examination of these relationships was made using readily available historical 
documentation as the majority of the region’s trading posts and associaicd Hubbell family 
businesses are no longer existing. A thorough analysis of these relationships would be an 
excellent subject for an academic research project as would a thorough comparison of the Hubbell 
trading post with other posts located on the reservation. Again, a review of previous trading post 
studies was made in an effort to understand the overall context of the Hubbell trading post 
Operation within the Navajo reservation but the primary focus of this study was limited to the 
Hubbell landscape. While some design characteristics found at Hubbell’s Ganado post are highly 
characteristic of other posts on the reservation, the extensive agricultural operation is fairly 
unique. Some of the typical design characteristics are described in a later section of this report 
under Assessment of Resource Integrity. 


Historically, the Hubbell landscape was comprised of approximately seven areas that reflect 
patterns of land use by the Hubbell family. These are the areas in which the Hubbells and their 
neighbors and associates lived, worked, and played. These areas included the agricultural fields 
of which there are five, and their associated irrigation features; the trading post and residential 
compound that includes the guest hogan, the manager’s residence, the bread ovens, the chicken 
coop and the yard area that ties them all together; the barn lot, sheds, and corrals; the small 
specialty garden areas which include both the vegetable and flower garden plots; the school 
house/chapter house tract that now serves as the park’s visitor center; the area known as Hubbell 
Hill is outside the park boundary; and the reservoir and associated irrigation system including the 
main canal and Ganado dam, all located outside of the park boundary. 





1324 dams, William Y. Shonto: A Study of the Role of the Trader in a Modem Navaho Community. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 188. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington: 1963. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


The acreages of ihe six terraced agricultural fields are described by Peterson and included a total 
of about 110 acres. The easternmost field included 13 acres and was irrigated by a lateral feeding 
directly off of the main canal and following the western edge of the field that is also defined by a 
deep arroyo. This field is now occupied by the park’s housing and maintenance areas. The second 
field is located east of the trading post and directly north of the Hubbell reservoir or holding pond 
and consisted of 16 acres. The field was irrigated using a lateral that fed off of the reservoir and 
followed the eastern edge of the field along the arroyo. The largest field area is located across the 
lane that leads south from the trading post and covers approximately 80 acres to the south and 
west of the trading post complex. This field was served by four laterals which according to 
Peterson were at some time or other served at least in part by the Hubbell’s reservoir. !33 The first 
lateral runs along the eastern edge of the field and is connected to both the reservoir and the main 
canal. This lateral runs in a north-south direction towards the corrals and sheds and then veers 
west around the developed area and runs in a northwest direction towards the Pueblo Colorado 
Wash. The second lateral also runs in a north-south direction towards the Pueblo Colorado Wash 
and is fed primarily by a meandering ditch leading from the reservoir. Peterson notes that the 
1931 Indian Irrigation Service map reveals that the third lateral which is now marked by a row of 
elm trees was served by the main canal as the Hubbcll’s constructed a supplementary ditch across 
a neighboring farm in an effort to maintain grade and bring water to the high ground along the 
farm’s west side. !34 This lateral runs in a northwest-southeast direction. The fourth lateral was 
difficult to locate in the field as a result of years of wind blown sand and natural vegetation 
succession. The deteriorated condition of this lateral as well as barely discernible terraces reveal 
that over the years the family likely abandoned their attempts to keep water on the high fields of 
the southwest corner. !35 


Another small field area has been identified immediately west of the stone bunkhouse. This area 
does not appear to have been terraced but does include a small lateral irrigation ditch that runs 
along its eastern edge as well as a few small stone and wood headgates. The area was also 
enclosed by post and wire fencing along all sides. Oral histories have identified this field and 
noted that it was used historically by the family for the cultivation of corn. This field encompasses 
approximately a quarter acre of land. 


Noticeable changes have occurred within two of the six terraced fields. The easternmost field 
has been converted into the park’s housing and maintenance areas and has subsequently 
experienced the loss of its terraces and irrigation features. The field to the immediate west of 
the housing area has also been modified with regard to its overall acreage. Although 
historically cultivated by the Hubbells, the southern portion of this field is not within the 





\*3peterson, Charles S. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site. Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. March 1986. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 
homestead boundaries and is therefore not included within the park’s boundaries. This southern 
area comprises approximately 5 acres. However, it should be noted that the area continues to be 


utilized for cultivation and provides visual continuity as a single large field from the entrance road 
south to the Hubbell Reservoir. 


In 1964 there was an addition of a sewage lagoon covering approximately 1.5 acres in the north 
end of the big field located to the west of the corrals thereby reducing that field by a few acres. 
With this exception, the major changes to the westernmost fields consist of the disrepair of the 
historic terraces and their lack of use for cultivation activities. In general these fields have retained 
their approximate acreages and overall organization. 


With the exception of the loss of a few structures and features the trading post and residential 
compound area has retained its overall spatial organization and layout as has the barn lot and 
corral area. One of the three specialty garden areas has retained its historical configuration while 
the other two have been modified over the past several years. The small vegetable garden plot 
located immediately south of the stone bunkhouse is intact although it is rapidly succeeding with 
invasive vegetation while the flower garden that historically covered the majority of the residential 
yard area is no longer evident with the exception of a large mass of lilacs and the border beds that 
follow the inside perimeter of the stone wall. The vegetable garden area located immediately 
south of the guest hogan has been modified with regard to its acreage and has recently lost the 
historical patterning of its terraces. 


The spatial organization associated with the areas located outside of the park’s boundaries has 
remained fairly constant through time. The Ganado dam was raised from 22 to 25’ in height so 
there has beei some increase in the overall size of the reservoir - it will now hold 2800 acre feet 


of water. No changes have occurred with regard to the layout or configuration of the main canal 
system, the Hubbell Reservoir, or Hubbell Hill. 


There has been no substantial loss in any of the spatial elements that comprise the Hubbell Trading 
Post landscape although the land use activities within some of the areas have changed over time. 
The entire homestead acreage is in the ownership of the National Park Service and the other 
contiguous areas remain in the ownership of the Navajo Nation. Despite the changes that have 
occurred with regard to land management and use, the spatial organization of the property has 
retained its integrity of location, design, setting, feeling and association. 


Cluster Arrangement 


Within the landscape associated with the Hubbell occupation, numerous clusters have been 
established. These clusters may be characterized to reflect both the land use activities and the 
routine operations of the historic trading post and residence. Most of the clustering occurred in 
the vicinity of the trading post and residential compound and the barn lot and corral area 
(Appendix 4). The majority of the outdoor domestic activities were clustered within the 
residential compound and these included washing and drying of laundry, initial food 
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preparation (both meat and vegetable), stor:ge of fuel wood and coal, and sanitation (numerous 
privies were historically located west of the residence). 


Three separate use areas are clustered within the area of the corrals. Pens and runs were clustered 
on the east side for the sheep trading operaticn, the main central corral was utilized by the Hubbell 
family for their domestic stock, and the corral and sheds on the west end were used for both 
storage and shelter for the family’s horses and mules. On occasion the family’s dairy cows were 
kept in the northeast corner of the sheds in a little separate corral so that the mules and slaughter 
cattle would not eat their feed.!36 According to Cook and Brown, the distinctions of these three 
operations - sheep trading, domestic stock, and the freighting business are essential chapters of the 
interpretive story of the Hubbell landscape. !37 


The holding pens for the sheep were divided into six or seven small pens where they could 
separate out the various categories of sheep for market. Each of the pens included watering and 
feeding troughs so the animals could be held until shipping time. The individual pens were 
connected by narrow alleys and small gates which led to the loading chute as well as the lane to 
the surrounding fields. 


The surrounding barn lot area was at various times used for the freight stock, stockpiling hay and 
wood and other resources until further processing was possible, and the storage of various pieces 
of farm equipment. 


With the exception of the sheep pens and corrals the historic cluster arrangements associated with 
this vernacular landscape are difficult to distinguish. The integrity of this particular landscape 
characteristic is minimal but does contribute to the overall integrity of the resource. 


Circulation 


The historic circulation patterns associated with the Hubbell property evolved through time and 
reflected changes in the economic and social development of modes of transportation in both the 
nation and the region. During the late nineteenth century the primary modes of transportation 
were pedestrian, horse-back, and horse, mule, or oxen drawn wagon. The circulation network 
consisted of myriad foot, horse, and informal wagon paths crisscrossing throughout the landscape. 
Although there were most likely a few established routes connecting the few populated areas 
within the area, most of the routes were informal and random (ie. the path of least resistance from 


point A to point B). 





136Parker, L. Hubbell. HUTR Interview #47. April 1973. 


137Cook, John and William Brown. Part I Historic Structures Reports; Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 
May 1966. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 





With the establishment of the trans-continental railroad in the 1880s, there were numerous supply 
depots and small communities founded south of the Navajo Reservation. The advent of these 
supply and shipping centers resulted in the development of a more formalized network of roads 
leading into and through the reservation lands. The Hubbell trading post and other similar trading 
operations were dependent on the movement of freight wagons from these supply centers to the 
remote locations of the various posts. Little information is available regarding the establishment 
of formal or improved road systems in this region particularly on the Navajo Reservation prior to 
the second quarter of the twentieth century. 


During the first quarter of the 20th century J.L. Hubbell and his sons acquired automobiles for 
their personal use although the poor condition of the roads on the reservation made auto travel 
challenging if not impossible at times. For this reason the Hubbells continued to utilize freight 
wagons well into the 1920s. By the mid 1920s the family acquired a small fleet of freighter trucks 
but retained their freight wagons for use during inclement weather conditions. 


According to one of Hubbell’s employees and an area resident Hubbell was not concerned about 
the oftentimes poor condition of the roads leading to his establishment. Arthur Hubbard states: 


I don’t think the man Hubbell had much of idea for bringing anymore improvement than 
what he himself put up. By that I mean he didn’t want to improve roads. It was Dr. 
Salisbury. Dr. Salisbury’s time way after the old man was out of his political influence, 
past his times. 


Then somebody says “we need better roads.” Progress follows roads, so we need roads. 
He (Hubbell) was content to leave just the old wagon trails then. He never pushed for 
betterment of the old wagon trails. Not even flat blade of it, just leave it as it is. So another 
words discourage competition. So betterment of roads were not his, not anything he was 
interested in. He was interested in everything else, like water for giving his land in for 
production and the means of getting the people to come to his store to do business with 
him. But as for providing means of easier access for other people, non-Indians to come in 
and settle in. He wasn’t interested in that.!38 


As mentioned earlier in this report, the main road historically ran in a north-south direction and 
the Pueblo Colorado Wash was forded until the first bridge was constructed in the mid 1920s 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). A 1931 photograph provides a glimpse of the bridge and 
the newly improved road (figure 86). This road was closed by the National Park Service in 1967 
and the bridge removed. The road that serves as the park’s entrance road was historically 
utilized by the Hubbell family and utilized one of the earliest bridges on site to cross the arroyo 
south of the Pueblo Colorado Wash (figure 87). The wood plank bridge that currently exists 





138}Hubbard, Arthur. HUTR Interview #10. December 1971. 
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Figure 86. Highway bridge crossing Pueblo Colorado Wash adjacent to Hubbell Trading 
Post, 1931. Photograph taken by LaCharles Eckel. 
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Figure 87. Hubbell grandchildren sitting on 
early bridge on road leading northwest 
away from Trading Post. (HUTR 22814). 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


marks the location of this historic structure. The road intersects with historic Navajo Route 3, now 
identified as Arizona State Highway 264. 


During the 1950s a special study noted that the “BIA has appropriated funds to improve roads on 
the Navajo Reservation, ....Route 3, which is already being surfaced parallels U.S. Hwy.. 66 and 
extends from Window Rock through Tuba City.!39 The same report further noted that there were 
“plans for the completion of surfacing Route 3 between 666 and U.S. 89 by 1957. This initiative 
for road improvements during the 1950s drastically changed circulation into and within the 
reservation lands. 


The closure of the primary north-south route into the trading post landscape was determined 
essential for management purposes and included the closure of an unimproved wagon lane/field 
road that ran from this intersection west along the south bank of the Pueblo Colorado Wash. The 
alignments of these roads are still evident as are other historic field roads throughout the 


landscape. 


The historic pedestrian paths were informal in nature and design with the exception of the 
concrete walks added by the Hubbell family in the immediate vicinity of the residence and the 
guest hogan and the flagstone walk added by the community in the vicinity of the chapter house. 
These walks have been modified by the Park Service over the past few years. The walks around 
the residence have been changed from concrete to flagstone and the walk ‘eading to the chapter 
house has recently been realigned to provide for both visitor safety and accessibility. Other 
additions or modifications with regard to pedestrian circulation on the site include the informal 
footpath that connects the park housing area with the administrative offices and trading post, the 
installation of informally and irregularly placed stepping stones in the alley between the main 
residence and the trading post, and the flagstone entry paving at the eastern entrance into the 
trading post. It should be noted that these additions are visually compatible and characteristic of 
the vernacular landscape and assist in providing safe access to the site. 


Overall, the character-defining historic circulation patterns and associated fcatures have retained 
good integrity and continue to serve as movement corridors throughout the Hubbell landscape. 
The orientation, layout, scale and general appearance of the vernacular landscape’s circulation 
system continue to reflect the roads and walks used by the Hubbell family while they iived and 
worked at the trading post. The features associated with the Hubbell landscape circulation 
systems contribute to the integrity of location, design, setting, and workmanship of the site. 





139Gayle, John R., Tourist Potential for the Navajo Reservation. SRI Project 1380. Prepared for Navajo Tribal 
Council, Window Rock, AZ. August 1955. 
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Early written accounts of the property contribute little to our knowledge and understanding of the 
vegetation present within the study area during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. A few 
early photographs which date from the 1890s provide glimpses of the land and the sparse 
vegetation around the trading post and residential compound (figure 88). 


As mentioned earlier, with the exception of a variety of fruit trees and cultivated crops such as 
alfalfa, oats, rye, corn, and truck crops the Hubbells did not actively introduce vegetation into the 
landscape until around 1918. During the late teens and early 1920’s it seems they began to plant 
ornamental shrubs, vines, and trees for shade. 


According to the numerous interviews with Hubbells grandchildren and others who frequented the 
site, the variety of vegetation was noteworthy and appears to have been a characteristic visual 
element within the landscape. During its heyday the Hubbell landscape must have resembled a 
bright green oasis amidst the surrounding tans, greys, and reds of the Colorado Plateau. The 
extensive irrigated fields of alfalfa lined with the numerous fruit and cottonwood trees and the 
large vegetable gardens located east, west ar.d south of the trading post offered a dramatic contrast 
to the surrounding landscape in both color and texture. As evidenced from numerous historic 
photographs much of the landscape immediately surrounding the trading post and residence was 
devoid of vegetation, probably as a result of intense grazing and trampling. 








Figure 88. Historic photograph of early Leonard/Hubbell Trading Post site, pre-1913, 
showing sparse vegetative cover. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


There were three separate areas that have been documented as vegetable garden plots and they 
include the terraces immediately east of the trading post, the area west of the residence and south 
of the guest hogan, and the area south of the stone bunkhouse. An interview with L. Hubbell 
Parker, Hubbell’s grandson notes that “the terrace next to the road in front of the store was planted 
all in fruit and vegetables..squash, watermelons and other melons, corn, etc. After he (grandfather) 
was gone it was not used for that. The manure from the corrals was spread on that terrace and 
things really grew well there.” !40 


The family grew quite a variety of vegetables including kale, lettuce, rhubarb, horseradish, 
watermelons, pumpkins, beets, carrots, banana melons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, and corn. Hubbell’s granddaughter LaCharles Eckel reminisced: “In the 
summertimes when he (Hubbell) was here and we’d get up early, then we'd go out and look at the 
farm. If there were any cucumbers ripe, why we might have a cucumber before breakfast. If the 
sugarcane was ready we’d each get a section of sugarcane before breakfast. That was sort of our 
time together, really.”!4! 


According to Dorothy Hubbell, the garden area west of the yard and flower gardens was where 
the family planted their melons, sweet potatoes, and peanuts (at least for one year).'42 An historic 
photograph shows one of Hubbell’s grandsons in this garden area holding a very large beet (figure 
89). It seems the main vegetable garden area during J.L. Hubbell’s life was immediately east of 
the trading post in the northwest corner of the large field and this was later moved to the garden 
plot south of the stone bunkhouse. 


Dorothy also noted that “the main vegetable garden was back where the trailer now is (note: the 
tr 

vegetables where Friday’s cornpatch is. We raised spinach, kale, cabbage, green beans, tomatoes 
and other things.”'43 She continued, “we put up fruits and relish, jelly and jam, but didn’t usually 
preserve vegetables. Pumpkins, squash, and cabbage were put in the root cellar. We would buy 
dried peaches from the Hopis.”!44 


In addition to the vegetable garden plots mentioned above, the Hubbells also planted a cornfield 
that was kept fenced separately from the surrounding alfalfa fields. Dorothy references this field 
and identifies it as “Friday’s cornpatch”. This field was located immediately west of 





I40HUTR - Interview #47 with L. Hubbell Parker; “spril 1973. 
141 Eckel, LaCharles. HUTR Interview #74. Juce 1979. 
142Hubbell, Dorothy. HUTR I..erview #52. October 1969. 
'43tpid. 
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Figure 89. Hubbell’s grandson, John 
L. Hubbell, holding large beet. 
(HUTR 4531). 


the stone bunk house and barn lot area and the southern boundary fence is still intact and readily 
discernible today. 


As for vegetation in the yard area, Dorothy Hubbell notes: 


“When I first came, the old house (Leonard post) was out there and there was no garden 
(reference to flower gardens) except for some calendulas. During my first year here my 
mother sent me some dahlia bulbs and I planted them. When the house (Leonard post) was 
torn down the area was made into flower beds. We had a lot of roses, all different 
kinds...Roman brought slips from a friend in Gallup for the yellow roses...the castio they 
called it. He also brought in the yucca plants (figure 90). !45 


She continues: 
At one time we had a row of poplars just inside the wall. The roots spread out and nothing 


else would grow well, so we had to cut them. The lilac bushes were planted very early, 
but after I was here (1920). I can remember their being planted, but don’t recall just 
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Figure 90. Dorothy Hubbell in flower 
garden, around 1925. (HUTR 7111). 


when it was. The blue lilac by the little stone house was here when I came. Sais (the 
barnman) would cover it in the early spring with a piece of “manta” (muslin) to keep it 
from freezing and it bloomed every year. We also had some pink wild roses there (in the 
front yard garden area). Every spring the medicine men would come in and ask to cut 
pieces for their uses. I would let them have a few, but tell them not to take them all. 


The circular stone planter in the , arden was called the “cactus bed” because at first it was 
planted with cactus and the yellow roses were about the outside only. Roman brought in 
the petrified logs. The wood vine or Virginia creeper was around the house when I came. 
We planted the wood vine and silver lace vines by the arbor (shade ramada). We also had 
two honeysuckles, one on each side of the entry to the arbor. The arbor was built over a 
filled in well. It was already up in 1920, just like it is now, with the silver lace vine. We 
called it the summer house. The picnic area was put in after I came, I don’t remember 
when. !46 
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Dorothy also mentioned in an interview that the “terrace just north of the house was always in 
grass”!47 but this statement has not been corroborated by other sources of documentation. 
1929 although earlier photographs from the mid to late 1920’s show some grass in the area 
(figures 91, 92, and 93). It is true that from the time of its introduction at that late date efforts 
have been made to maintain it as a grass covered area. 





Hubbell and his family planted them as there were very few trees left on site once the agricultural 
fields were cleared of their native pinyon and juniper. The cut junipers were used for the fence 
posts and the small pines were used for the poles across the top of the fence to make a Kentucky 
style fence. 


Many elder Navajo noted in interviews with pack staff that there have been major changes in the 
Pueblo Colorado Valley with regard to vegeiztion and the drainages and other naturai features. 
LaCheenie Blacksheep mentioned the dramatically increased depth of the Pueblo Coloradu Wash 
where it runs through the Hubbell landscape. He noted that “Lok’22 (reeds) and K’ aih (wiliows) 
of two types, the green ones and the gray ones” grew down through the vailey along the wash. 
“They are all washed away now.”!48 When asked “how big were the willows?” he stated “they 
were tall. About the height of this house. When the wash is flooded it lays them down and covers 
them with silt. These later grew out again thereby sort of build up the deep arroyo. That’s the only 
way to refill these deep arroyo...there’s nothing there to keep it from eroding, only sand and that’s 
why it’s hard to control these washes.”!49 
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Figure 91. Hubbell’s grandson, John L. Hubbell (Jack), with Airedale, Robin Hood. (HUTR 22828). 











Figure 92. John Hubbell and "Auntie Bob" (Barbara Hubbell Goodman) in flower garden, around 
1928. (HUTR 23063). 
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Figure 93. Monnie, Dorothy, Betty, and Jack in flower garden area in front of Hubbell home. Note 
lush, grassy lawn and flower gardens with summer house. (HUTR 22823). 


Soon after clearing the fields Hubbell set about planting trees. The trees included cottonwood as 
well as a variety of fruit and nut trees. LaCheenie Blacksheep and others noted that Hubbell 
planted the rows of cottonwood along the perimeter of his fields and along the irrigation ditch 
lines.!5° He also planted his fruit and nut trees along the ditches and field perimeters. Dorothy 
Hubbell mentioned that “at one time there was a row of cottonwood trees all up the lane to the 
south. Mr Collins cut them all out. They were cut out before I came, but I heard about it. Collins 
was the foreman of the farm, but later either Mr. Hubbell or Roman took charge of the farm 
themselves.”!5! Dorothy also noted that she remembered “planting a lot of cottonwood trees in 
the wash. They grew into big trees and then the tribe had them all cut down in a work project one 


year.”152 


As a result of the introdysed vegetation the Hubbell landscape took on an even greater contrast 
with the surrounding reservation lands. Arthur Hubbard stated: 
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In the springtime, around Hubbells it was really a treat to go down and around there 
because the pussywill »ws and the little pommy (7) out there would be coming out. The 
trees would be leaping (sic..leafing?) out. He had a lot of cottonwood trees down there. 
the little birds, the yellow birds would come through to migrate through in the springtime. 
That was the only green place, a lot of cottonwood trees and they would all come in there. 
The boys used to go down there to try and kill some of them for the medicine man. They 
sure ask for yellow bird and woodpeckers.153 


Dorothy Hubbell also comments on this as she states: 


We had all kinds of fruit trees. Mr. Hubbell bought them and planted them ail along the 
ditches. The apricot tree in the courtyard grew from a seed that was just thrown out and 
we protected it. The walnut trees and the mulberry trees were already here in 1920. When 
I was no longer growing alfalfa (late 1950’s early 1960’s) I would have Friday irrigate to 
keep the fruit trees growing. He didn’t like to do it, thought it a waste of water.!54 


During the 1930's and early 1940’s new exotic trees were being introduced to the landscape as the 
Hubbell’s followed the recommendations of the federal agricultural agencies such as the Soil 
Conservation Service in an effort to curb ongoing erosion of the land. These exotics included the 
elms and the silver-leaved poplar that were most likely introduced to the schooi house tract in the 
mid 1930s as part of the site improvement project by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). It is 
possible that the saltcedar and the Russian olive were also introduced to the area at this time in an 
effort aimed at erosion control in the Pueblo Colorado Wash. Dorothy Hubbell mentioned that 
Russian olive trees were planted around the barbecue pit and picnic area while she was there and 
this was likely in the early to mid 1940’s shortly after this special outdoor use area was 
installed.'55 It has been estimated that the row of elms on the field embankment south of the 
school house/chapter house tract was planted in the early 1940’s although this has not been 
confirmed. 


Following the introduction of the exotic invasive species such as Russian olive, tamarisk, and 
silver-leaved poplar the landscape began to take on a new appearance and the erosion control 
problems in the wash continued almost unhampered. Over the past 50 years the vegetation along 
the wash has evolved into a dense canopy of fine textured and noticeably exotic species all but 
eliminating the native flora population. 


Although the vegetation within the agricultural fields is reverting to a combination of native and 
exotic shrubs and grasses, the character of the fields remains somewhat intact as the 
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terrace patterning and overall configurations are still readily evident. There are numerous historic 
plant specimens that remain throughout the landscape including apricot, apple, mulberry, plum, 
cottonwood, elm, and walnut trees; ornamental shrubs, vines and flowers such as the lilacs, silver 
lace vine, yuccas, roses, and irises; and even remnants of alfalfa in some of the field areas. These 
plant materials make a significant contribution to the overall integrity of the landscape with regard 
to location,.design, materials, and feeling. 


Land Use 


With the early establishment of the site as a trading post operation land use activities were likely 
limited to the immediate area surrounding the Leonard post. Following J.L. Hubbell’s acquisition 
of the trading post the land use area was expanded to cover a much larger area until it eventually 
included the 160 acres homestead and numerous acres well beyond the legal homestead boundary. 


After only a few years on site Hubbell began construction of a new and larger trading post building 
to the south as well as several support buildings and structures. As early as 1902 he began 
experimenting with ways of getting water from the Pueblo Colorado Wash to irrigate crops and 
by 1904 had constructed a five acre reservoir south of the trading post. He then set to work to 
- construct a small dam at the present site of the Ganado reservoir and dam and install a complex 
itrigation canal 2.5 miles over reservation lands to bring water to his reservoir and fields. Once 
he managed ‘ get water to his fields the operation became fairly self-sufficient. Crops could be 
grown for both stock and family and surplus traded or sold. 


The agricultural fields were established and used for crop production, the residential compound 
was defined and used for daily chores and associated land use activities as was the barn lot and 
corral area. Sites surrounding the trading post and family residence were made available for 
overnight lodging by customers who had come to trade and guests traveling through the area. 


While some stock was grazed in the field areas following a cutting or harvest it seems most 
grazing took place beyond the homestead acreage. In fact, the family constructed and 
maintained corrals for cattle in an area north of the Pueblo Colorado Wash and west of Hubbell 
Hill. They also held several sections of land beyond the Navajo Reservation boundaries and 
likely used this for their stock. Cattle, sheep, and goats were butchered on site at the trading 
post using matanzas slaughtering rack. located in the barn lot (figures 94 and 95). Historic 
photographs have revealed that there were numerous matanza locations on the property with 
one sited just east of the south porch of the residence “but grandfather did not like it and moved 
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Figure 94. Matanza (slaughtering rack) at west end of south shed being used to slaughter a cow. 
(RP 236). 


Figure 95. Freighter’s garage and Matanza (slaughtering rack) in barn lot being used to slaughter a 
goat, around 1931. Note large wood pile in fgyeground. (RP 232). .@ ha ae” tap 
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(the operation) to west of the wagon shed just south of the garage.”!56 Later the matanza 
(slaughtering rack) was moved to the north side of the wagon shed halfway between garage and 


In addition to freight stock, the family kept several horses and mules, chickens, turkeys, and pea 
fowl, a few dairy cows, goats, and sheep. Some of the stock was kept in the barn and the nearby 
sheds and corrals and the chickens, turkeys, and peafowl roained the property. They had pigs for 
only a short time but found them difficult to keep. 


According to family members there were several wells dug in the vicinity of the trading post and 
residential compound and eventually even in the area of the barn lot. At least two separate wells 
have been placed directly north of the trading post building, one is reported to be located under 
the shade ramada, there is possibly a well in the vicinity of the interior courtyard of the main 
residence, and one south of th barn and corrals. It seems several of these wells were abandoned 
as the water became slaty. 


Historic photographs have documented that the family’s privies were located west of the 
residential compound with the earliest ones shown just along the edge of the Pueblo Colorado 
Wash and then over time slowly moving to the south away from the wash. The wash and any 
conveniently deep arroyos were often used for trash and miscellaneous waste disposal (figure 96). 
Several accounts have noted that spoiled or damaged produce was often dumped into the main 
wash and even the daily ashes from the bread baking operation were dumped there. “They would 
dump the wheelbarrow load of ashes over the wash.”!58 


As for the family burial plot, the family chose the nearby landmark known as Hubbell Hill. Along 
the top ridge of the hill many of the Hubbell family members have been buried including Lena 
Rubi, J.L. Hubbell, his friend Many Horses, Roman, Lwrenzo, Adele, LaCharles Eckel, and 
Dorothy Hubbell. 


Although at the present time the agricuitu.... .and use activities are minizial at best within the 
Hubbell landscape, the park staff do annually cultivate a small vegetable garden and this report 
proposes the future rehabilitation of the agricultural fields. The residential character of the site is 
retained to some degree as the manager’s residence continues to be used as such by park staff and 
they even maintain chickens in the chicken house and a resident horse in the barn lot and corrals. 





ISOHUTR interview #47 with L. Hubbell Parker; April 1973. 
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Response to Natural Features 


Although no primary source documentation has been located that describes William Leonard’s 
reasoning behind his site selection for the Leonard trading post, it is hypothesized that the post 
operator’s response to the natural features that surrounded him played a significant role. The 
prominent hillock now referred to as “Hubbell Hill” might have served as an easily identifiable 
landmark in the landscape for site recognition. The placement of the trading post on the upper 
terrace of the Pueblo Colorado Wash allowed for easy access to water yet protection from high 
water during flash floods. The agricultural potential for the land surrounding Leonard's early 
trading post should have been recognized, however it does not appear that Mr. Leonard made any 
attempt to improve or develop this land. 


On the other hand, John Lorenzo Hubbell surely recognized the potential of the land as well as 
the excellent location of the trading post operation. While Hubbell may have recognized the 
potential for agricultural development of this property at the time of his original purchase, it was 
approximately twenty years before he actively began to develop his farm operation. The 
availability of water for irrigation was essential to the development of agricultural fields 
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and although Hubbell originally intended to use a steam operated ram-type pump to draw water 
from the Pueblo Colorado Wash, he later chose to select a dam site further upstream and transport 
the needed water resources to his farm lands via an extensive canal system. 


In response to the lay of the land chosen for agricultural development and its relationship to the 
Pueblo Colnrado Wash, Hubbell decided upon using check irrigation methods. Peterson notes that 
Hubbell may have brought the idea with him from New Mexico or else learned of it from the 
irrigation books and government publications found in his library collections.!59 It should also be 
noted that local Navajo and Hopi farmers used variations of check irrigation as far back as Anasazi 
Pueblo periods and Hubbell may have borrowed the idea from them.'© Peterson goes on to state 
that although furrow irrigation likely predominated in northern Arizona Hubbell “may also have 
deemed it prudent to go with checks because of his dependence on hired labor for irrigating.”!! 
The bordered terraces used for check irrigation also provided Hubbell with a way to control the 
degree of fall between the fields and the Pueblo Colorado Wash and avoid major erosion problems 
caused by water discharge. 


Stone for buildings and flagstone paving was obtained locally although as the supplies diminished 
the workers had to travel further from the pruperty to locate new sources. Some have 
hypothesized that Hubbell had his crews remove some of the stones from the prehistoric pueblo 
ruins on the property such as Wide Reed Ruins but Dorothy Hubbell insisted that this was not done 
due to Hubbell’s respect for the sites and the cultural taboos associated with disturbing abandoned 
ruins. 


In contrast to this, LaCheenie Blacksheep reveals that maybe it was not Hubbell’s sensitivity to 
the Navajo people’s beliefs but his desire to maintain a thriving business that resulted in stone 
from sources other than the ruins being used for building construction on site. When asked in 
an interview “where did the stone come from?” LaCheenie Blacksheep answered “from the hills 
nearby. Towards behind the trading post there are hills with lots of these rocks. We got the rocks 
from there.”!62 The interviewer then asks, “You didn’t take any stones from the Wide Reed 
Ruins?” And LaCheenie answered, “No, not those. It’s from these hills that we got 
them...Anasazi ruins were forbidden by the older people. Nakai Sani (J.L. Hubbell) didn’t 
believe in it and said we should go ahead and use these rocks from the ruins since they were 
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already prepared. The older people wanted us to get rocks from other areas because we'd be eating 
from thein.”!63 | 


The flagstone used on the property was from the arroyo called “Where the Mexicans Weep” and 
it was hauled in by the Indians in the wagons.'©4 Most of the building timbers, especially that 
used for vigas and larger structural features was brought in from the Defiance Plateau area. 


Dorothy Hubbell noted that “we got our adobe right here..I think they were doing it back of the 
old chapter house” while specimens of petrified wood and other minerals were collected from 
throughout the site and surrounding landscape and subsequently used for ornamentation and the 
creation of planting beds for the flower garden.'©5 Locally available woods were used for 
firewood around the post and home. The majority of this wood was obtained from many of the 
Navajo who traded with the Hubbells. According to Hubbell Parker, the pinyon was used “to burn 
in the fireplace because it burned without crackling” and the cedar which makes sparks was used 
in the stoves. !66 


Cultural Traditions 


The historic landscape associated with the Hubbell Trading Post reveals a mix of Hispanic, 
Navajo, and Anglo-American cultural traditions. Many of the buildings and structures including 
the trading post, barn, and Hubbell residence reflect both Hispanic building traditions that were 
introduced to the site by Juan Lorenzo Hubbell and his relatives, many of whom assisted in the 
design and construction. The use of thick double adobe walls, lattias, simple rectangular 
buildings, and exposed vigas are all characteristic of the Hispanic building tradition. Ocher 
features that reflect Hispanic building traditions include the lack of a mantel over the large 
fireplace and a corner fireplace that was formerly located in Room II West of the main residence. 
Brugge reveals that some of the Anglo- American influences are noted by contrasts with the 
Hispanic traditions.!©” For example the yard area is not enclosed as a patio, instead there is a large 
yard area in front of the residence and a barnyard to the rear of the house. There is no zaguan nor 
a portico and within the thick interior walls there are no niches. The windows and doors of the 
buildings reflect typical late nineteenth century Anglo-American styles. 
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Navajo people and worked to accommodate them when and where possible. No family burial 
plots were located in close proximity to either the residence or the trading post as this would deter 
potential customers. Traditional hogans were constructed in the immediate vicinity of the trading 
post to provide overnight shelter for customers who had traveled long distances to trade at the 
post. Stone and other readily available building materials were not taken from the pueblo ruin 
sites on the property for use in the Hubbell’s construction efforts because J.L. Hubbell 
acknowledged that the Navajo’s discomfort associated with ruin sites would preclude their use of 
the trading post or their visitation to the site in general. 


The Hubbell’s allowed Navajo medicine men and community members alike to gather a variety 
of plant materials from the site to be used for different purposes ranging including nutritional, 
medicinal, and ceremonial. Some of the plents included the nuts, mulberries and other fruits, as 
well as pink roses, cattails, willows, and other native plants. 


The family also provided a field or use area for a variety of ceremonies, traditional games and 
community activities such as the chicken pull and sheep dipping, etc. and accommodated 
numerous overnight guests during these times. Of course the congregations of people meant 
increased business for the trading post as well. According to Dorothy Hubbell: 


We held our own rodeos. They were usually on the 4th of July. Mr. Hubbell would offer 
prizes for the horse races, foot races, sack races, and such. Every summer in August we 
would have a big chicken pull here with horse races and other events. Before one of these 
Roman had the arroyo dragged so that it could be used as a landing strip and gave airplane 
rides to all the Indians who wanted to go up.!®8 


Having been raised on the reservation, Hubbell’s younger son Roman adopted many of the 
Navajo’s traditions including the use of a sweat lodge. Dorothy Hubbell noted that Friday 
Kinlichinee built traditional sweat lodges for Roman’s use and located them west of the stone 
bunkhouse beyond the cornfields. No evidence of these temporary structures was located during 
field investigations. 


Anglo-American cultural traditions did not seem to become evident within the landscape until 
the late teens and early 1920’s. Around this time the “Eastern” aesthetic with regard to the 
residential landscape became more pronounced as the family added shade trees (which were 
largely unsuccessful) and assorted flower beds in and around the yard area. It should be noted 
that this was also the period that Hubbell’s daughters returned to Ganado to take up residence 
and Dorothy Smith (Jater to become Dorothy Hubbell) arrived from the East to serve as 
the Hubbell grandchildren’s schoolteacher. Dorothy made reference to the fact that 
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following visits by friends and family from the East they would receive a variety of flowers, slips, 
and bulbs for gardening purposes. 


As for the overall orientation and layout of the fields, irrigation canals, and placement of fruit, nut, 
and shade trees it has been hypothesized that this might have originated from J.L. Hubbell’s 
associations with persons from New Mexico like his long time partner C.N. Cotton as well as his 
associations with the Navajo and military agents at Ft. Defiance and Ft. Wingate. There are also 
several early farming and irrigation related books and primers in J.L. Hubbell’s private library that 
he most likely used to gather ideas from for his farming operation. 


Historically, the Hubbell landscape has represented the cultural traditions associated with three 
distinct cultural groups. Many of these features or characteristics are still evident today and park 
management continues to be aware of and sensitive to cultural differences and preferences. For 
this reason, cultural traditions and the features that represent them contribute to the overall 
integrity of the landscape with regard to its design, materials, workmanship, and associations. 


Structures 


Over the years numerous buildings and structures have been part of the landscape that is now 
associated with the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. Prehistorically there were likely 
a variety of less than permanent structures including ramadas and lean-to shelters followed by 
pithouses and later multi-roomed pueblo villages or settlements. The locations of several early 
Navajo hogans have also been identified through archeological investigations and references have 
been made in some of the park’s oral histories providing the local folklore regarding early 
inhabitants of these sites. !69 


Around 1874 or {875 trader William Leonard constructed the first trading post on the property. 
It is believed that the building was a simple two-room jacal structure with a stone chimney 
against the exterior north wall of each room.!7° By 1878 J.L. Hubbell had acquired the property 
and it is hypothesized that he immediately added to Leonard’s original building complex by 
adding a multi-roomed jacal and masonry structure to the south of the first building. This new 
building served as the living quarters for the Hubbell family until they moved to their large 
adobe residence in 1902. The addition to the Leonard complex is described as having interior 
chimneys and one small room of stone masonry in addition to the pine post jacal walls that 
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enclosed most of the rooms.!7! Following the family’s departure from these buildings they saw a 
variety of uses. The original site structure to the north served as J.L. Hubbell’s office, an art studio 
for E.A. Burbank, and overnight lodging facilities {or « variety of guests. The remainder of the 
complex was used as quarters for various Hubbe!! ciuployees, guests, and customers until its 
condition was determined hazardous and it the entire building complex was demolished in 1923. 


In addition to the small two room jacal that developed into the first trading post complex on site 
it has been suggested that the original portion of the manager’s residence was constructed 
sometime between 1874 and 1897. Several modifications and additions were subsequently made 
to this building until it reached its present footprint around 1931. 


By 1883 Hubbell had begun construction on a new and larger masonry trading post building 
beginning with the office and rug room sections of the existing building. In 1889 the store and 
wareroom were added and the post attained its present floor plan. Construction on the masonry 
barn was initiated in 1893 and by 1895 the single story structure was completed. Additions and 
modifications in the footprint of the barn were made sometime prior to 1906 and by 1909 the 
second story was added to the northwest corner. 


As noted earlier in this report, the year 1897 saw numerous changes with regard to Hubbell’s 
development of the property. The corrals and sheep pens were added as was the first of the 
family’s bread ovens. The first rooms that were later to become part of the Hubbell residence 
might also have been constructed at this time along with a variety of sheds, a well house, and 
additional fencing in the immediate vicinity of the new trading post. 


Around 1900 Hubbell began construction on his large adobe residence which included a wide 
main hall and five flanking rooms. By 1902 construction was completed and the family was 
moving in to their new home. The next major phase for building activities did not occur until the 
period from 1906 till about 1913. In 1906 the utility building which now serves as the chicken 
house was built to house the family’s generator and provide quarters for staff. A second bread 
oven was constructed and additions to the barn were added. Substantial changes were made to the 
family residence in 1910 as the kitchen, school room and an additional bedroom were connected 
to the main residence and the small courtyard was created by the joining of these two structures. 
A wooden vestibule was also added to the north entry // the trading post although it was removed 
after a few years. 


In 1913 the stone bunkhouse was added and it originally included a large garage which was 
later demolished by the family in the mid to late 1930's. This structure served as quarters for 
the freight wagon and truck rivers and other trading post employees. Another building episode 
occurred arouid 1920 at which time the family constructed an addition to the trading post 
wareroom and built a small stone and adobe structure to the northeast of the trading post. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


This small building was used to house their Delco batteries. They also constructed two traditional 
Navajo hogans in this same general area to provide overnight lodging for customers who had 
traveled long distances and needed accommodation. A stone school building was also constructed 
during this time and was sited immediately north of the small Delco structure. By 1924 Hubbell 
was leasing this property to the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) for use as a school. 


Sometime during the early 1920’s the family added a shed structure immediately south of the main 
residence to house coal and later wood for use in the house. Dorothy Hubbell noted that the use 
of coal was too messy and they quickly switched back to wood for fuel and the shed was used as 
a carport for her automobile until it was demolished a few years later. By 1926 the bread oven 
was rebuilt, this time to its present appearance. Although it should be noted that the bread ovens 
historically included an open si\od-like structure over them and these sheds are no longer evident 
except through archeological investigations (figures 97 and 98). 


There are discrepancies in the accounts regarding the construction date for the “hogan in the lane”. 
The National Register nomination form and a few other accounts mention that this structure was 
constructed as early as 1930 however other references note that the hogan was built by Friday 
Kinlichinee and it was not constructed until 1950 or thereabouts. According to Friday 
Kinlichinee’s family, the hogan was originally constructed by Richard Dentman (Friday's wife’s 
brother) although it’s original location was approximately two miles from the Hubbell property. 
Sometime during late 1940 or early 1941 Friday and Richard cismantled the hogan and moved it 
to its present location in the lane on the Hubbell property. It was then reassembled and utilized 
by Friday while he worked for the Hubbell family. 


Construction began on the stone guest hogan in 1934 yet the building was not completed until the 
early 1940’s. Also during the 1940’s a frame house was constructed on the school house tract that 
was being leased to the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). By the 1960's another frame house was 
added to this site and both buildings were determined non-historic and removed by the National 
Park Service in 1979. 


Th« majority of the historic buildings and structures associated with the development and 
evolution of the Hubbeil landscape are still existing on site and are in fair to very good condition. 
There are 13 historic buildings and literally hundreds of historic structures available for today’s 
visitor to see, touch, and experience first-hand all in the: original locations and reflecting the 
building materials selected by the Hubbell family and the many hands that helped them develop 
the site. All of these historic buildings and structures are highly significant and through their 
design, layout, materials, workmanship, and associations contribute to the integrity of this 
incredible landscape and hep convey its special “sense of place” with regard to the Navajo trader, 
early settlement in the Southwest, and the Hubbell family. 
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Figure 97. Bread oven and shed west of Hubbell home, post 1910. (HUTR 8655). 





Figure 98. Bread oven and shed west of Hubbell home, post 1910. (HUTR 4446). 
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Views and Vistas 


Historically, the views and vistas associated with the Hubbell property were open and expansive 
with few, if any visual barriers. The naturally low rolling terrain and mid-story scrubby vegetation 
that comprise this landscape promote its open nature. Even prior to the extensive land clearing 
for the establishment of agricultural fields, the views and vistas would have been somewhat 
restricted for those entering or occupying the site of the trading post. However, the higher 
elevation locations would have provided some open views of the surrounding landscape. 


The long straight wagons roads leading into and from the trading post provided linear views of the 
landscape and allowed the family to sight the freight and mail wagons coming in from several 
miles in many directions. The distinctiveness of the Hubbell farm and trading post landscape with 
its expansive green fields and combination of cottonwood and fruit trees also served to draw 
visitors and customers alike to the Hubbell’s door. Signs and other forms of advertisement were 
not needed at the early trading posts as few if any of the customers read either English or Spanish 
and generally learned of the posts existence and its offerings by word of mouth. 


While there are some modern visual intrusions, these are relatively few and many of the views and 
vistas enjoyed by the present day visitor provide an excellent overview of the historical layout of 
this significant and characteristic trading post operation and many of the views are remarkably 
similar to those enjoyed throughout the site’s history. The visuai quality and viewing range of this 
area contributes as one of the character-defining elements within this cultural landscape and 
should be protected. 


Archaeological Resources 


Based on oral histories, it is obvious that the Hubbell family was well aware of the numerous 
archeological ruins and sites found across their homestead prceperty. The large readily visible sites 
with structural ruins such as Wide Reed Ruin were avoided and left virtus'!y undisturbed out of 
deference to the concerns and taboos of the Naviyo community. During an interview Dorothy 
Hubbell noted that: 


Mr. Hubbell was very particular not to let anyone disturb Wide Reeds Ruin. I would feel 
sure that no stones were taken from there for use in the building here. He was always 
hoping to have it restored. He talked to me many times about it.!72 


Some of the smaller sites and artifact scatters were included within the lands that were cleared, 
ditched, terraced, and plowed for cultivation. Artifacts from some of these sites were collected 





'72 Hubbell, Dorothy. HUTR Interview #52. October 1969. 
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by the family and added to personal collections or used for either site or building ornamentation. 
Dorothy Hubbell mentioned that “over by the west fence there is a ruin and some burials and some 
of the pottery is from there (pottery used in the fireplace of the guest hogan).!73 
The scatters of artifacts associated with several of these sites are still readily evident today as one 
traverses the old field terraces. Along the southern boundary of the big field there is a fairly large 
archeological site that is somewhat mounded and contains a moderate to high artifact density on 
the ground surface. It appears that the Hubbells began to run the head ditch through this site and 
at a later date diverted the excavation and brought the ditch along the south side of it rather than 
through it. Their reasoning for this switch has not been documented but might possibly reflect a 
hesitancy on the part of the workers to further disturb the archeological site. 


Boundaries 


During Hubbell’s early years at the Ganado site the land had not been surveyed and therefore no 
official boundaries established. With the expansion of the Navajo Reservation boundaries in 1880 
and the coming of the railroad and the land grab that followed Hubbell likely became more aware 
of trying to establish his claim on a 160 acre homestead. 


By the early 1900s Hubbell began to establish property boundaries by clearing and fencing off his 
agricultural fields, yet he continued to make active use of lands clearly not included within his 
homestead claim. The construction of the holding pond or reservoir was officially off of his 
property as was the land selected for the construction of the Ganado dam and the main canal that 
brought water to his farm fields. 


The Hubbell family’s active use of property not officially held in their ownership continued 
throughout their occupation and management of the site. The cattle corrals located north of the 
Pueblo Colorado Wash were located beyond their homestead boundaries as was Hubbell Hill 
where seven of the Hubbell family are buried. 


The concept of boundaries seems to have been beneficial to the family with regard to legal matters 
and claims but on a daily operational basis they were likely established through locally regulated 
agreements with neighboring Navajo families. 
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exotic shrubs and grasses, the character of the fields remains somewhat intact as the 





\53t;ubbard, Arthur. HUTR Interview #10. December 1971. 
\54tubbell, Dorothy. HUTR Interview #52. October 1969. 
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Small Scale Features 


Historically, the landscape associated with the Hubbell trading post and farm was comprised of a 
plethora of small scale features many of which are still present today. Early on the Hubbell family 
maintained a simple complex that provided for housing and trading but as the operation grew and 
landscape also increased. 


During the years that the original Leonard complex was occupied and added to by the Hubbell 
family the primary character-defining small scale features included the various types of fencing 
used to enclose the yard (Appendix 5) and other use areas, as well as water troughs, water buckets 
and barreis, and wood piles. As with most vernacular landscapes, the amount ef small scale 
features (often confused as “clutter”) that characterize the function and use areas of the landscape 
increases over time. This is certainly true of the Hubbell landscape as revealed through historic 
photographs. 


With the addition of the agricultural fields came the need for an irrigation system with all of its 
associated features such as ditches, headgates, siphons, and flumes; fencing was then needed to 
protect the fields from free-ranging livestock, gates were needed for fences and stiles were needed 
for easy pedestrian access across the property as most early customers arrived at the trading post 
either on foot or horseback and later by wagon. As the years went on more site ameni.es were 
added to the landscape and included stepping stone or boardwalk paths, clotheslines, and 
eventually decorative features and garden ornamentation. By the mid 1920’s members of the 
family (primarily Roman) had brought in old wagon wheels and numerous mineral specimens for 
delineating flower beds or just placing around the trading post and residential landscape for 
ornamentation. 


Through the availability of detailed oral histories there is some very specific information 
regarding several of the site’s existing small scale features. For example, “the wagon wheel 
(against the west side of the porch) originally came from here. When I was in Winslow I wanted 
one for our patio and Roman brought it to Winslow for that purpose. When we returned to Ganado 
it was brought back here.”!74 


Hubbell’s granddaughter LaCharles was living at the trading post as a small child and 
remembered that “the dinner bell was once over the kitchen door. I do remember when it was 
on the rafters coming out from the kitchen there, but I don’t remember why they moved it.”!75 
Then Hubbell’s daughter-in-law adds, “the dinner bell was on the same rack as at present when 
I came (1920). It was necessary to climb the ladder to ring it. The bell on the ground by the old 
elm tree between the trading post and the house is probably the one that was on top of 





\74ttubbell, Dorothy. HUTR Interview #52. October 1969. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


the old house. I think Roman brought in the bell now on the post by the corner of the house..1 do 
not know just where it came from.”!76 


As for other small scale features Dorothy mentioned that “the swing (on the front porch) was here 
when I arrived (1920)...and the log trough between the trading post and the home was originally 
at the pump down toward the arroyo. I had it moved to its present location to use as a planter...it 
used to be filled with nasturtiums.”!77 She also noted that the big iron kettle by the guest hogan 
was used to render lard and that the sundial in the garden was given to John Hubbell by W.B. 
Meyers. An early photograph reveals the sundial is in approximately the same location today. 


Dorothy also mentioned the iron gate in the stone wall between the trading post and the Hubbell 
home with Hubbell’s initials “JLH” incorporated into the design and noted that this gate as well 
as the large iron gates in the area of the barn were made by the family’s blacksmith Joe 
Borrego. !78 


The presence of pets and animais within a landscape might also be considered character-defining 
small scale features and the Hubbell landscape certainly had its share or these. Again the oral 
histories and historic photographs are essential to identify the variety of animal life that were an 
integral part of the Hubbell landscape. 


Dorothy Hubbell commented: 


We (the Hubbells) sold very little livestock to the Indians. At one time we got some 
rambouille rams to seli to the Navajos, but that is the only army [ recall. We bought lambs 
and kept them on the place. There were some years that we couldn’t sell the lambs and 
had to feed them until they could be sold in January. For feeding we sometimes sent them 
to Loveland, CO and once to Kansas City and once to the Phoenix area. During the last 
years we only bought what was brought in here, but Roman used to go from hogan to 
hogan, camping out, and start all the sheep from various places to meet here then drive 
them to the railroad. At first the herds were just driven to the railroad on foot. Later they 
used trucks..when herds were driven..had to coviuiuate movement from different posts. It 
was always a regular thing to buy lambs in the fall. We did not buy in any quantity through 
the rest of the year..only an occasional animal for use for meat here. | bought lambs until 
the last four years I was here....1 was here until March Ist, 1967.'79 





!76Hubbe!l, Dorothy. HUTR Interview #52. October 1969. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 
She also mentioned that: 


We had 66 horses and mules including those used for hauling freight, and the saddle 
horses. We had one burro that the children used to ride. We never maintained a herd of 
sheep. We bought a few cattle from the Indians. There were no oxen here while I was here. 


For a couple of years only we had pigs. We didn’t like them. The pigs would always get 
out. We hai chickens. We found eggs in the hay. We also had turkeys, guinea hens, and 
peacocks. The peacocks would also lay eggs. The Indians would chase them for their 

- feathers. They were lost in very cold weather. They had them in 1920, for how long before 
I don’t know. !80 


It is interesting to note that many trading posts throughout the desert southwest maintained at least 
a few if not a small flock of pea fowl as they not only served as watchdogs of sorts but also are 
said to keep an area “free of rattlesnakes”. 


Dorothy continues her description of the animals associated with the Hubbell landscape: 


In the 20’s we had two milk cows. We had chickens..some were Rhode Island Reds, but 
most were no special variety. We had 15 to 18 turkeys. We had peacocks all through the 
20’s. One real cold winter in the 30’s they froze. We had two with beautiful tails and 8 or 
10 altogether with the hens. We had guinea hens, but for only a year or two. We bought 
and sold some goats. We had no ducks or geese. We did have a couple of eagles when John 
was a boy. We found them in a nest and John fed them raw meat. They were sort of 
dangerous. We also had a pet crow. John found the crow’s nest and watched until the egg 
hatched and the baby grew a little and then brought it home. He called it Jimmy.!®! 


The crow ate the peacock eggs. The crow really bothered Saiz. Saiz would be putting in 
onion sets and the crow would follow right behind him pulling them out. It also used to 
steal his nails while he was repairing the fences.!82 


We also one time had a little badger in a cage. Then at one time he had guinea pigs. Once 

he had a white rat but I made him give it away. We had two Airedales, Hobo and Charlie. 

Diane was a beautiful littke German Shepherd pup. Then there was “Big Ox” who was just 
~ a dog...also a little terrier named Roscoe..LaCharles had a St. Bernard. 





180}pid. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


We had a pet bobcat at one time. We had to keep it in a cage all the time..we didn’t keep 
it long. The children had little turties from time to time..we also had canaries. We had a 
tank of little guppies several times. John raised them. We also had a pet monkey,” Eva”. We 
kept a big bull snake in the wareroom to get the mice.!83 


With the exception of the assemblage of pets and other animals (figures 99 and 100), the majority 
of the small scale features described above continue to be found within the Hubbell landscape 
along with myriad other features that date from the landscape’s period of historic significance 
such as the “bone yard”, stockpiles of wood and stone, and a vast assortment of farm equipment 
including wagons, haybalers, manure spreaders, and plows. Peterson provides good descriptive 
and operational information for these various features as they were utilized by the Hubbell 
family.'84 The continued presence of all of these features contribute greatly to the integrity of 
the vernacular landscape and should be retained to fully convey the “spirit” of the working 


landscape. 


It shouid be noted that there are a few smiall scale features that at various times were extremely 
character-defining with regard to the daily operations of the Hubbell landscape, and their absence 
should be recognized as part of the evolution of this resource. These features include stockpiles 
of fuel materials, such as wood and coal, and play structures for the children (figure 101). As the 
family modified their energy sources the fuels were no longer required for either cuoking or 
heating. When the Hubbell children and grandchildren grew up and moved away the small scale 
play features disappeared from the landscape with the exception of the remnants of a small tree 
house in one of the surviving apple trees along an irrigation lateral just south of the corrals. 


The final category of small scale features that were once a distinctive part of ihe evolution of 
the Hubbell trading post and its associated landscape pertains to motor fuels or petroleum 
products. Dorothy Hubbell mentioned that the family “sold different kinds of gasoline at the 
different posts, depending on the company that would deliver in the different places...at 
Ganado it was Conoco.”'85 With the iniroduction of the automobile to the Hubbell landscape 
in the early teens the family began hauling drums of gasoline, primarily for their personal use 
and occasionally for resale to an area visitor. Two historic photographs dated circa 1915 show 
a row of large above ground storage tanks running in a north-south alignment along the “ence 
line immediately east of the trading post and south of the school house tract (figures 102 and 
103). It has been hypothesized by the author that these may have served as fuel storage tanks 
but this has not been confirmed through historic documentation. Another historic photograph 
taken of the same general area circa 1920 shows an above ground lantern topped 





I83Hubvell, Dorothy. HUTR Interview #52. October 1969. 


184Peterson, Charles S. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site. Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. March 1986. 
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Figure 99. Roman Hubbell and his pet monkey, Eva, Figure 100. Roman holding baby with Jimmy, 
1928. (HUTR 7115 & 22964). the crow, and Eva on his shoulder. Jack standing 
to the right. (HUTR 23058). 
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Figure 101. Roman D. (Monnie) and John L. 
(Jack) Hubbell on seesaw. (HUTR 22812). 





Figure 102. Miles, Charlotte Chain, and LaCharles near tanks east of Trading Post, 
around 1915. (HUTR 7266). 
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Figure 103. Charlie Ballreich in auto just east of Trading Post with tanks in background, around 
1915. (HUTR 4766). 


fuel pump and what appears to be a large cylinder tank for diesel adjacent to th: little stone and 
adobe generator house on the school house tract (figure 104). 


It has not been established as to when underground gasoline storage tanks became commonplace 
but it appears that by the early 1920’s the Hubbell family was set up for commercial gasoline 
sales. By the early 1950's the family had switched to a more modern gas pump and relocated it 
to within a few yards of the trading post’s east entrance (figure 105). The pump was removed in 
the 1960's. Several of the historic gas pumps can still be found either in the sheds or in the “bone 
yard” area south of the sheds. 
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Figure 104. Daisy and Elizabeth east of Trading Post with Delco building in background, 
around 1920. Note gravity fed gas pump. (HUTR 7126). 








Figure 105. Gas pump immediately east of Trading Post, 1965. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 
ASSESSMENT OF RESOURCE INTEGRITY 


By comparing the existing physical characteristics of a cultural resource to those of an historic 
period, one may evaluate that resource’s integrity. “Integrity refers to the authenticity of the 
historic identity of a cultural resource, which is evidenced by the survival of physical 
characteristics from a historic period” (Firth, 1985). 


The criteria established by the National F egister of Historic Places have bee used in assessing 
the landscape’s integrity. These criteria include: location, desigi, setting, materials, workmanship, 
feeling, and association. Firth has adapted these criteria to make them applicable for the evaluation 
of biotic cultural resources. His modified criteria replace design, materials, and workmanship with 
community organization, species composition, and management techniques. The integrity of the 
cultural landscape at Hubbeli Trading Post has been assessed using all of the above criteria and 
it has been determined that the resource has retained its integrity, particularly in the areas of 
setting, : serials, workmanship, feeling, and association. 


The discussion which follows summarizes the evaluation of the resource using each of the criteria 
as they relate to the Hubbell landscape. 


Location 


The location of Hubbell’s homesteaded property has not changed since Hubbell’s purchase of the 
trading post operation in the late 1870°s. The location of the trading post itself has changed as the 
original post was established approximately 40 feet to the north of the existing trading post and 
residential complex. At the time of Hubbell’s purchase of the post, the land it was situated on was 
unsurveyed and unclaimed by any particular individual. It was simply adjacent to but not included 
within the boundaries of the Navajo Reservation. However, following the expansion of the 
reservation boundaries in the 1880’s Hubbell found “his” land completely surrounded by 


reservation property. 


The historic period boundaries of the 160 homestead tract that Hubbell eventually filed claim on 
are the existing boundaries of the park's landholding. The locations of the various historic period 


work and field areas have remained fairly constant over time. The field boundaries are established 


by the network of fences, roads, irrigat*yn ditches and canals and the areas that functioned as the 
primary work areas including the trading post and residential compound are define? by various 
types of fencing and/or walls. 


Any noted changes in the boundaries or specific locations of these cultural landscape resources 
have been identified and are minimal at most. 
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Several changes have occurred with regard to the setting that surrounds the Hubbell Trading Post 
landscape however it should be noted that internally the changes have been less obvious. The 
external changes are most evident in the vegetation patterns, changes in circulation systems, and 
increased densities in residential and commercial developmenis. Internally the changes are 
primarily affected by vegetation patterns. 


By examining early historic photographs of the trading post one immediately notes the lack of 
vegetation over much of the surrounding land, particularly in the Pueblo Colorado Wash. Today 
the wash is characterized by a dense ribbon of introduced exotics such as salt cedar (Tamarisk 
chinensis) and Russian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia) which create a drastically different visual 
experience than that experienced by the Hubbell family and their customers to the post. 


Changes to the area circulation system are primarily concentrated along Arizona State Highway 
264 which has been widened and paved to allow for increased traffic flows through the reservation 
lands. Many of the historic roads in the vicinity continue to be classified as unimproved dirt roads 
and thereby retain much of the character and feel that they had historically. 


Following the improvements along the highway and increased accessibility to and within the 
Ganado area there has been increased residential and commercial development. Historically, 
commercial developments on the reservation were limited to the widely scattered trading post 
operations while residential development was characterized by dispersed clusters of dwellings and 
other support structures of large extended families. Today there is a variety of service stations, 
markets, social service complexes (schools, post office, sewage treatment plant, etc.) and housing 
projects located throughout the area and several of these are visible from the Hubbell Trading Post 


property. 


Internal views within the Hubbell landscape allow the visitor to reflect on and better understand 
the continuum of change that resulted from the Hubbell family’s occupation of the site. The 
retention of the gravel entrance road and the compacted soil field roads as well as the primary 
parking area contribute strongly to the historical character of the setting for this vernacular 


landscape. 
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Analysis and Evaluation 


Design 


The historic design of the core area of the Hubbe!l landscape was organic in nature and primarily 
driven by functional need. The core area may be defined as the trading post, trader’s residence, 
and the barns and corrals. A review of comparative studies for various trading post operations 
reveals that this core area reflects the typical layout that is characteristic of late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century trading posts throughout the Navajo Reservation.'8© However, it seems 
that the earlier Leonard post that was later added to by J.L. Hubbell was most characteristic of the 
builc*ng styles found throughout the reservation lands. While the overall layout of Hubbell’s later 
buildings might have been characteristic their scale and quality of construction was quite unique. 


The design of the original trading post complex on site was very much in keeping with the Barney 
Williams ranch and post also located along the Pueblo Colorado. This property is described by 
Captain John G. Bourke during his visit to Navajo and Hopi country in 1881: 


Mr. Williams ranch is of the Anzona order of architecture, - a single-storied, long, low 
building of “jacal” or palisade, filied with mud chinking, and roofed with a covering of 
earth and brush. !87 


This characteristic building design and overall site organization is is addressed by McNitt: 


Regardless of structural materials and architeciuie (or lack of it), all trading posts on the 
interior were much alike. The heavy front door opened upon a smallish area commonly 
known as the bull-pen. This for the Indians was a milling-about place, a place to stand, 
lead, squat, or site while in the process of trade, sociability or reflection. Indiar« who sat 
in the biill-pen sat always upon the rough plank or dirt floor, since no trader encouraged 
native tendencies to linger by providing benches or chairs. At some place in the bull-pen, 
at the center or corner, thure usually was an iron stove and woodbox. . . . Enclosing the 
bull-pen on three sides were wooden counters eight inches to one foot higher and wider 
than store counters found elsewhere. 


Of the old traders, only Lorenzo Hubbell built with feeling or flair for structural materials 
and architecture. . .. Otherwise there is little to be said in criticism or praise of the outward 
appearance of the trading posts: unpretentious shelters of stone, wood, or adobe, they had 
the common grace, like beeweed and toadstools, of blending quietly into their 
surroundings. '88 





186Youngblood, B. 1937. McNitt, R. 1962; Adams, W.Y. 1963; Hill, W.W. 1948. 
187 Bourke, Captain John G. 1884. 
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(Analysis and Evaluation 


All traders maintained large corrals at the back or side of their posts for the sheep and 
horses brought in by Indians to sell.... Just beyond the corrals were hay barns, always 
small and unpainted, in later years roofed with tin or corrugated iron. . . . and somewhere 
close by, completing the group of buildings if this was Navajo country, was a guest 
hogan. !89 


While the Hubbell trading post at Ganado reflects many of these design characteristics his later 
architecture was noticeably different: 


Lorenzo’s Ganado and Chinle trading posts were in fact architecturally unique - both 
buildings (rather buildings at both places) far more massive and ambitious than attempted 
by any other trader, not excluding Thomas Keam. The Chinle building which I found in 
ruins not long before it was torn down and removed completely, in some ways was more 
impressive than the warehouse and outbuildings at Ganado - huge blocks of dark 
sandstone, enormous rooms, the whole affair 2 stories tall...I think it is relevant to 
recognize Don Lorenzo’s flair for a quite unusual architecture.!90 


Robert’s 1987 study addresses certain developmental characteristics or design changes that are 
somewhat typical of many of the trading posts on the Navajo Reservation and many of these apply 
to the Hubbell trading post at Ganado. 


The stores have been increasingly rearranged into self-service units, the high counters 
have been removed or replaced by lower ones, and modern heating and cooling systems 
have been installed. Very little has changed in the external appearance of old posts. They 
are still to be recognized by their unmistakable architecture—square, rambling, with 
additions in various styles or materials, surrounded by corrals of weathered, gray 
cottonwood fences. ... But at all posts the sign, if one exists at all, is small. The gas pump 
is the single obvious distinguishing feature, often accompanied by a soft-drink-dispensing 
machine. !9! 


The Hubbell trading post was modernized during the Hubbell family’s ownership of the 
property to include a laundromat as well as a gas pump. These facilities were removed 
following the Park Service acquisition of the property. It is also interesting to note that J.L. 
Hubbell actively worked to make his trading post at Ganado the nucleus of the growing 
community. He leased land immediately adjacent to the post for the opcration of a school 





189v{cNitt 1962: 77-78. 


190mcNitt, Frank. Letter from Frank McNitt to David Brugge dated June 1969. Frank McNitt Collection. Box 18. NM 
State Records Center and Archives; Santa Fe, NM. 


191 Roberts 1987: 185-186. 
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which later served as the area Chapter House and he encouraged the establishment of the mission, 
boarding school, and clinic in the area. 


The design of the other areas that comprise the Hubbell landscape, particularly the agricultural 
fields and associated irrigation system may be attributed to J.L. Hubbell and his creativity and 
political acumen. Hubbell’s ability to file and hold claim to a 160 acre homestead as part of his 
trading post operation was most unique as was his success in initiating and having the U.S. 
government develop and fund a complex irrigation system on reservation lands to service his 
private homestead and a small number of Navajo farms. While the design and layout of the 
agricultural fields and gardens was also vernacular in nature, it should be noted that Hubbell was 
well read and kept abreast of the current ideas and technologies of the day with regard to 
agricultural development. It is also possible that traditional Navajo and Hopi farming practices or 
other outside influences such as Mormon agricultural traditions are reflected in the design of 
Hubbell’s agricultural fields. 


Additional research may reveal the true extent to which the design of the Hubbell landscape 
contributes to its overall integrity as a National Register property. 


Materials 


The Hubbell family made use of a variety of materials that were readily available to them 
including building stone, flagstone, and a variety of wood ranging from the juniper and pinon to 
the larger pines from Defiance Plateau to the east. They made their own adobe from soils 
collected on site. All of these materials are still quite evident in the buildings and structures found 
within the landscape. 


As with most vernacular landscapes, little if any materials were wasted. Discarded objects 
ranging from bits and pieces of wood to wire and stone were simply stockpiled until needed for 
another project or repair to an existing feature. The continuous salvaging and reuse of materials 
is obvious wherever one looks as they explore the Hubbell landscape and contribute strongly to 
its overall character and “sense of place.” This is especially evident in the area of the corrals and 
barn lot where the vertical post corrals and gates have been rigged and wired over and over again 
or in the agricultural fields where discarded tractor and truck engine parts as well as old bedsteads 
have been used to divert waters along the irrigation laterals. 


The continued existence of the original h'storic materials used by the family and their farm 
workers contributes to the overall integrity of this landscape resource and care should continue to 
be taken to avoid “sanitizing” or “tidying up” the site to make it look like a “National Park 
property” and subsequently eliminating one of its most fascinating characteristics. 
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Workmanship : nite Lis hi yard Lava 02 YA OTE Valo! inti yuh SN 
The workmanship that went into the design, pee a and (onstruction of the numerous 
historic’ structures ‘and! buildings that make up the Hubbell landscape ‘is still readily ‘evident ‘as are 
thie dtigitial' ‘materials ‘ai di ussed ‘above. ''The ‘sturdiness that characterizes many’ of ‘these 
structures is‘reflettive OF thé need for thein to endure through years of use and minimize the need 


forte: The irrigation headgates are a good example Of this “build it to last” approach." 


Hubbell’ hired ‘both Navajo‘ and’ HYapettic workers to labor on the construction ‘of the various 
structures ‘and buildings and the workmanship seen in these features today reflects many of their 
cultiral traditions as ‘well'as those of the Hubbell family. The stone work found throughout the 
landstape is ‘extremely well laid and with’ a few repairs over the years has been ‘most durable as 
Well'as attractively finished. ° ” ‘ 
In an effort to maintain the quality of the historic workmanship the park has often used locally 
- available crews and talents to conduct preservation repairs in a like manner using like materials 
~ and this is a practice that should definitely be continued into the future. This recommendation is 

“also provided in and supported by the numerous Historic Structures Reports, Historic Preservation 
Guides, and other similar studies that have been prepared over the past several years for the park’s 
architectural resources. 


Feeling and Assocation 


wit sis bit wands there are numerous features both physical and Since that serve 
to evoke a sense of the past in visitors. These features range from the solitary lane that runs 
through the now abandoned fields with their rows of massive stone headgates to distant views of 
the corrals ‘dnd the weathered ‘stone and timber barn. A sense of the past can be easily attained 
Wheit ‘One’ notices the ‘niassive rots’ of an ancient cottonwood as they enclose one of the stone 
hieadgates in the long dry irrigation ditch. As visitor's’ explore the historic compound they are 
exposed to the breézes, sights, sounds, and smells of the trading post landscape. The continued 
presence’ of horses and chickens within the landscape contribute a great deal to the visitor’s 
aaery Opies: “ihe Leva stil smells reek a barn. a mixture of sweaty tack, manure, and feed. . 


Because this was a working ee it is essential to retain some of the agricultural flavor of the 
place and the chickens and horses do just that. Other historic associations that were critical to the 
opetatioit' arid! ‘existence of this landscape involve the Navajo commiunity' and the tradér.’ Their 
sontinuec association with this landscape and its ‘daily operation is essential because without them 
tie Very Tife of the’plact Would be Botte.” a0 
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The Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site is very unique in that its establishing legislation 
specifies that it is to continue to operate as a working trading operation and not become a 
“museum” of trading history. This determination has contributed to the continued life and overall 
significance of the site and is essential to the integrity of the landscape. 


Other Criteria: 


Community Organization 
The integrity of the remaining criteria is somewhat difficult to evaluate with regard to this 


landscape. All of these criteria refer to the biotic characteristics of the historic landscape and with 
the abandonment of agriculture, the community organization has been severely modified. It 
should be noted that “modified” does not mean that the plant communities have merely reverted 
to what was there prior to agricultural clearing as there have been substantial changes in the 
overall community of plants and their placement in the now abandoned fields. 


The proliferation of exotic tree species has been the most noticeable change in overall community 
organization, particularly with regard to Russian olive and salt cedar. The open character of the 
field areas continues to be evident but even these areas are in the process of infilling with large 
shrubby plant species as well 2s sonie opportunistic tree species such as elm and in some areas, 


juniper. 


The existing community organization does not contribute to the historic integrity of the landscape, 
however future management actions involving vegetation control and rehabilitation may alter this. 


Species Composition 
The species composition has also been modified through time as several exoiic invasive species 


have been introduced to the area and are eliminating many of the native species. This is not only 
happening within the agricultural areas but also along the washes and arroyos and in the barn lot 
and residential compound as well. In addition to the exotics that were introduced for erosion 
control, shade, or general aesthetics, the Hubbells actively cultivated a wide variety of fruit and 
nut trees, vegetables, and ornamental plantings. Several of these historic plant specimens survive 
today and definitely add to the integrity of the historic landscape. Several more are proposed for 
reintroduction through a rehabilitation approach that will be discussed in the following chapter. 
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Currently there are few landscape management techniques being practiced on site that reflect the 
historic management of the Hubbell landscape. With the proposed reintroduction of agricultural 
practices will be the recommendation to follow some of the more character-defining management 
techniques that have been discontinued over the past several years. These will include the 
maintenance >f the checks or terraces and the use of the irrigation laterals and their historic 
headgates to water these terraces versus a more modern irrigation method. 


Because the Hubbell family had incorporated the use of mechanized equipment to facilitate their 
farming operations at Ganado, the use of modern equipment for the proposed rehabilitation is not 
seen as a conflict in management technologies. For the proposed rehabilitation to be successful 
it is understood that there must be some degree of flexibility in management operations. However, 
as stated above it is imperative that interpretation of the primary character-defining management 
technique for these farmlands be maintained - the check system of irrigation with its series of open 
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TREATMENT RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVES 


PRESERVATION APPROACH 


Following discussions with the park and regional staff and an evaluation and assessment of field 
and research findings, four primary issues were identified with regard to the use and management 
of the cultural landscape resources associated with Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site. 


These issues are outlined below, and specific treatments discussed in detail along with a range of 
development alternatives. The development alternatives include design guidelines that are 
consistent with existing National Park Service resource management policies. 


Both the treatment recommendations and development alternatives are focused on the long term 
stabilization, preservation, and rehabilitation of the significant historic features and patterns that 
comprise the Hubbell Trading Post cultural landscape. Documented, past treatments are detailed 
in Appendix 6. 


The selection of a preservation approach with regard to the Hubbell landscape was made after full 
consideration of the four approaches identified in the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards for the 
Treatment of Historic Properties (1992) and the guidelines for their application as described in 
Guidelines for the Treatment of Historic Landscapes (1996). Each of the four approaches must 
be based upon thorough historical documentation and analysis of the landscape’s significant 
components and character-defining features. The approaches include: 


Preservation - the act or process of applying measures necessary to sustain the existing form, 
integrity, and materials of an historic property; 


Rehabilitation - the act or process of making possible a compatible use for a property through 
repair, alterations, and additions while preserving those portions or features which convey its 
historical, cultural, or architectural valnes; 


Restoration - the act or process of accurately depicting the form, features, and character of a 
property as it appeared at a particular period of time by means of the removal of features from 
other periods in history and reconstruction of missing features from the restoration period; or 


Reconstruction - the act or process of depicting, by means of new construction, the form, 
features, ..d detailing of a non-surviving site, landscape, building, structure, or object for the 
purpose of replicating its appearance at a specific period of time and in its historic location. 
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Following: thorough review of the park’s enabling legislation and management objectives, a 
detailed assessment of the park’s cultural resources, and consultation with the park manager and 
staff it was agreed that the approach of choice would be preservation of subsurface (archeological) 
resources and rehabilitation of above-ground (landscape) resources. 


The Hubbell landscape is a complex resource with an identified period of significance that covers 
a continuum of use from 1874 through 1967 with the primary period ranging from 1874 to 1930. 
However, it should be noted that in addition to the buildings, structures, vegetation, and 
archeological resources directly associated with the Hubbell landscape the park lands also contain 
prehistoric archeological resources that are significant resources in and of themselves. The 
selection of two treatment approaches was made to insure that significant subsurface resources 
continue to be preserved intact yet allow for the rehabilitation of significant components of the 
historic landscape. The rehabilitation of the Hubbell landscape will provide some /cxibility in 
addressing several of the development anc! treatment issues identified by the author and the park 
staff yet allow for the retention of the overall integrity and historic character of this significant 


landscape resource. 
TREATMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Issue 1: Loss of Character Defining Features 


Over the last several years the Hubbell landscape has experienced a gradual loss of character- 
defining features that contribute to the overall integrity of the resource. Although these losses may 
not seem that important when the proposed changes to or removal of these features or landscape 
components are reviewed piece meal, it is the cumulative loss that eventually threatens the 
resource’s integrity. 


Some examples of lost historic features include the gradual loss of the terraces that were 
characteristic of the small vegetable garden located west of the Hubbell residence; the 
replacement of historic stiles constructed in the vernacular style using wood boards and planks 
with a stile made of metal grating and steel pipe; and the gradual loss of the historic field road 
alignment in the vicinity of the big field. Oftentimes the loss of character-defining features is 
irreversible but fortunately for the Hubbell landscape the examples mentioned above are all 
reversible through appropriate treatments. The terraces of the vegetable garden can and should be 
re-established if cultivation of the garden area is continued. 


The historic stile that was recently replaced using a modern metal pipe and metal grating design 


should have been replaced or repaired using the same style of workmanship and materials - 
wood and nails. This correction should be considered as documentation of the historic 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


stile is readily available and the modern replacement does not convey the same character or feeling 
as the original historic feature. 


The gradual loss of the historic alignment of the service or field road that once followed the 
perimeter of the big field has resulted from the park maintenance staff altering the road through 
grading practices which have created new alignments and selectively abandoned sections of the 
historic road system. Maintenance of the full historic alignment should be reconsidered especially 
if rehabilitation of the big field is to be undertaken in the immediate future. 


These are but a few of the numerous examples of loss of significant character-defining features 
that make-up the Hubbell landscape and many of these features are lost through negligence or lack 
of knowledge. Over the years the emphasis for preservation management has been primarily 
focused on the buildings. If a feature had not been identified as particularly significant with regard 
to the historic resources of the trading post it was not treated accordingly. This report has 
attempted to identify the lanascape’s character-defining features and as such strongly encourages 
the preservation of each and every one. 


Issue 2: Vegetation Management 


The vegetation that is currently found throughout the Hubbell Trading Post landscape rev<zis the 
numerous changes that have occurred in and around this site over the past one hundred and twenty 
years. There are numerous historic plantings that were introduced to the site by the Hubbell 
family and are considered to be character-defining features associated with this significant 
landscape resource and therefore should be preserved through appropriate treatment actions. 


Recommendations for vegetation treatment are divided into four specific categories which include 
general site vegetation, fruit tree management, agricultural field vegetation, and management of 
exotic invasive plants in the Pueblo Colorado Wash area. Recommended treatmeats for general 
site vegetation are identified and discussed by landscape areas A through G while the other 
vegetation management categories are more specific to a single landscape area. The 
recommendations are described below. 


General Site 
Area A (Agricultural Fields and associated Irrigation Ditches): vegetation in this area is discussed 
under a separate category (agricultural field management) below. 


Area B (Residential Compound): This area contains myriad historic plant specimens that require 


preservation maintenance measures. These plants are identified below and include vines, shrubs, 
trees, perennials, and ground cover. 
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Vines: The historic vines that Lave been identified within Area B include Silver Lace Vine 
(Polygonum aubertii) and Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia). All identified vines are 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. Documentation efforts have revealed that the vines presently 
found on site were intentionally planted by members of the Hubbell family and should be 


preserved as significant features of the landscape. 


Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum aubertii): This vine ‘2s planted around the arbor or 
“summer house” prior to Dorotiiy Hubbell’s arrival to the trading post in 1920. 


Recommended Action: The vines should be periodically thinned and cut back to promote 
vigorous new growth. Severe annual pruning can be done in early spring to remove all 
excess growth. The roots should not be disturbed during this activity. 


Should repairs be required with regard to the arbor structure the vines should be carefully 
removed (leaving the root structure intact) and protected until the repairs have been 
completed. Following the repairs, the vines should be hand placed and allowed to re- 
establish on the structure. 


Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus guinquefolia): This vine was originally planted 
along the front porch of the Hubbell residence sometime between 1915 and 1920. 
Following Dorothy Hubbell’s arrival in Ganado cuttings were planted on the arbor (along 
with the Lace Vine) and on several of the fence lines around the compourd. Today’s 
specimens are found on the arboi, on the small fence just east of the residence, and on the 
fence that encluses the east side of the vegetable garden adjacent to HB-S5. 


Recommended Action: Because the weight and massing of the vines is stressing the 
chicken wire support framing along the fences, the vines should be pcricdically thinned 
and cut back to remove dead and dying foliage and promote healthy. vigorous new growth. 
Biannual pruning should be done in early spring to remove all excess growth. The roots 
should not be disturbed during this activity. 


Should repairs be required with regard to the arbor structure and/or the fences the vines 
should be carefully removed (leaving the root structure intact) and protected until the 
repairs have been completed. Following the repairs, the vines should be hand placed and 
allowed to re-establish on the structure. 
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Shrubs: The historic shrubs that have been identified within Area B include Lilac (Syringa 
vulgaris), Yellow Rose/Castio Rose (Rosa spp. “Harrison’s Yellow” var.), Multiflora Rose (Rosa 
spp.), and Banana Yucca (Yucca baccata Torr.). These shrubs are presently in a healthy but 
somewhat overgrown condition. Documentation efforts have revealed that the shrubs identified 
above were introduced to the site by members of the Hubbell family while in residence on the 


property and should be preserved as significant landscape features. 


Recommended Action: Maintain the existing historic vegetation in a healthy, vigorous condition 
by accepted fertilizing, watering, pruning and thinning practices. 


Lilac (Syringa vulgaris): According to Dorothy Hubbell, “the lilacs were planted very 
early, but after I was here (ie. after 1920). I can remember their being planted...” “The 
blue lilac by the little stone house was here when I came.” The blue lilac she refers to was 
beside HB- 5 but is no longer existing. The single mass of purple blooming lilacs that 
survives today is located just north of the Hubbell residence HB-2. 


Recommended Action: Because lilacs tend to spread by sucker growth, care should be 
taken to prevent the lilac bed from spreading beyond its historic boundaries. Maintain the 
primary stems and remove ali sucker growth from the plant bed to ensure healthy viable 
shrubs. 


Cut the flower neads off each year to encourage blossoms the following spring; cut them 
off as soon as they fade. Prune bushes at this time as well, cutting off all dead stems or 
old ones that aren’t blossoming well. Also remove any diseased and scaly growth and as 
mentioned above, any sucker growth. A small amount of leaf mold or peat moss may be 
added to the bed as well. 


Castio Rose (Rosa spp. “Harrison’s Yellow” var.): The yellow roses were referred to by 
Dorothy Hubbell as the “castio”. She recalled her husband Roman bringing in the yellow 
rose slips from a friend in the Gallup area. They also had numerous other roses some of 
which they brought in from Green Castle and others were sent out to them from families 
who had visited the post. The majority of these were lost to freeze after a hard winter. 
Roman also brought in some pink wild roses. 


Recommended Action: These roses should be thinned and maintained to insure healthy 


viable plants and to promote the preservation of this significant historic shrub. 
Maintenance should follow basic procedures for feeding and general rose care. 
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‘Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


Yucca (Yucca baccata Torr.): The yucca that border the interior of the stone wall around - 


the Hubbell’s front yard were introduced to the site by Roman Hubbell. They continue to 
thrive and in places seem to be competing for space with the above mentioned roses. 


Recommended Action: As is evidenced by their existing condition, these plants require 
minimal maintenance actions at best. If desired, overall thinning might be undertaken but 
care should be taken to insure the preservation of these histuric plazis. 


Trees: The historic trees identified within Area B include One Seed Juniper (Juniperus 
monosperma), Bitter Cherry (Prunus emarginata) and Western Choke Cherry (Prunus virginiana 
var.), Apricot (Prunus armeniaca), Cottonwood (Populus spp), and American Elm (Ulmus 
americana) and Siberian Elm (Ulmus pumila). 


Documentation efforts have revealed that several of these trees were planted on site by the Hubbell 
family, however there are also a few trees that were found to have historical precedent on site yet 
the existing specimens themselves are not historic. Tiese include Apricot (Prunus armeniaca), 
Cherries (Prunus virginiana and P. emarginata), and Elms (Ulmus pumila and U. americana). 


Juniper (Juniperus monosperma): This species of juniper has been present within the 
Hubbell landscape throughout the site’s history. Prior to Hubbell’s occupation of the site 
junipers and pinon were found naturally occurring throughout the landscape. The 
majority were cleared for agricultural development, fence making, and fuel. These 
remnant specimens should be retained through sound and deliberate inanagement actions. 


Recommended Action: Maintain these historic specimens by periodic and careful removal 
of dead and dying branching to relieve the trees of unnecessary dead weight. No other 
actions are required as these are native plants well adapted to the rigors of climatic 
extremes in the Colorado Plateau environment. 


Western Chokecherry and Bitter Cherry (Prunus virginiana and P. emarginata): It 
has not been established as to when these trees were introduced to the Hubbell landscape 
bui they are part of the historic record and the more mature specimens should be 
maintained. Additional information may be forthcoming as to when they were planted and 
by whom. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


Recommended Action: As noted above the more mature or historic specimens should be 
tend to spread by birds, volunteers from fruit droppings, and sucker growth they have a 
tendency to spread beyond their historic boundaries if left uncontrolled. For this reason it 
is recommended that the numerous seedlings, suckers, and saplings that have spread 
throughout the vicinity of the shade ramada and the guest hogan be removed and kept out 
through an aggressive management policy. 


Cottonwood (Populus spp.): These trees were introduced to the landscape by the 
Hubbell family and with time have become dominant visual elements of the site. Their 
preservation and when necessary, replacement in-kind is recommended throughout the 
landscape. 


Recommended Action: To avoid additicnal loss of these character-defining trees it is 
recommended that they have sensitively performed periodic pruning to remove any dead 
and dying branches prior to becoming hazardous trees and creating health and safety 
hazards that will result in their total removal. Occasional watering is also recommended 
until the rehabilitation of the irrigation system is undertaken. 


Siberian Elm (Ulmus pumila): ‘These trees were introduced to the site sometime during 
the 1940’s along with several other exotic invasive tree species. Although historic 
specimens, they are somewhat undesirable due to their tendency to distribute numerous 
seedlings and sucker sprouts throughout the surrounding landscape. 


Recommended Action: Maintain the large historic specimens and periodically prune to 
remove dead and dying branches. Actively remove all “volunteer” sucker sprouts, 
saplings, and seedlings by pulling when conditions allow or consider cutting stumps and 
using wick application of NPS approved herbicide such as Garlon 3-A (Triclopyr- 
DowElanco). It should be noted that the herbicide must be applied to the cut surface 
within 2 to 3 minutes of making the cut, using wick application or painting. If the product 
is not applied quickly the effectiveness of the systemic is lost. 


American Elm (Ulmus americana): It is possible that this species of elm was introduced 
as early as the mid 1930’s when site improvements were being made to the school house 
tract by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) but this has not been coniiraed at the present 
time. Again, these are historic specimens but like the Siberian elm they have a tendency 
to distribute seedlings and sucker sprouts throughout the landscape. 
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Recommended Action: Maintain the large historic specimens and peviodically prune to 
remove dead and dying branches. Actively remove all “volunteer” sucker sprouts, 
saplings, and seedlings by pulling when conditions allow or consider cutting stumps and 
using wick zpplication of NPS approved herbicide such as Garlon 3-A (Triclopyr- 
DowElanco). It should be noted that the herbicide must be applied to the cut surface 
within 2 to 3 minutes of making the cut, using wick application or painting. If the product 
is not applied quickly the effectiveness of the systemic is lost. 


Apricot (Prunus armeniaca): The apricot tree growing within the small interior 
courtyard of the Hubbell residence is not historic. It was planted by the park in 1991. 
According to Dorothy Hubbell, sometime after 1920 the first apricot tree came up as a 


“volunteer” from a tossed seed and the family protected it and allowed it to mature into a — 


productive tree. 


Recommended Action: Maintain by watering, pruning, and fertilizing as needed. Replace 
in kind when condition of tree begins to deteriorate. 


Perennials: The historic perennials identified within Area B are limited to a single mass of Iris 
(Iris germanica). There has been no documentation of the history of this plant. 


Iris (iris germanica): The plants should be periodically thinned to promote blooming and 
encourage vigorous and healthy plants. Because of the lack of historic documentation 
regarding the size of this plant bed it is recommended that the existing bed size be retained 
as is. 


Area C (Barn Lot and Corrals): This area contains no historic plant specimens that require 
preservation maintenance measures. However, it has been noted that vegetational changes are 
occurring within the area especially with regard to ground cover densities and in an effort to pro- 
actively address these changes the following management recommendations are provided. 


Groundcover: With decreased active use of the barn lot and corral, there has been a dramatic 
increase in the density of ground cover vegetation, primarily grasses with some forbs. These 
changes alter the overall character of the landscape and result in increased routine maintenance 
needs with regard to mowing or blading to keep the vegetation in a more “manicured” condition. 


Recommended Action: If possible the best maintenance action for this area would be to 
allow the park’s horse to occasionally graze over the grasses and forbs that are 
spreading throughout this area. However, this might not be desirable due to the fact 
that there are numerous outdoor exhibits that might potentially be affected (horse rubbing 
or scratching on wagons, etc.). Ideally more foot traffic is needed to keep the vegetation trampled 
and under control but realistically occasional mowing is likely the answer. 
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_-. Area D (Specialty Gardens): The specialty gardens associated with the Hubbell iandscape have 
been identified to include the three garden plots historically utilized ior growing a variety of 
vegetabies and the garden plot historically utilized for flower beds. | 


Garden Plot - Terrace East of Trading Post: According to interviews with Hubbell’s 
grandchildren, the terrace next to the road in front of the store was “planted all in fruit and 
vegetabie - squash, watermelons, and other melons, corn, etc. After he (grandfather) was gone it 
was not used for that.” 





Recommended Action: Although this arza was used by J.L. Hubbell for his large vegetable garden 
plot it also adjoined his irrigated alfalfa fields and was later incorporated into a single 16 acre field 
while the vegetable garden was relocated to include two areas west of the family residence and 
south of the bunkhouse. Based on the land usz history and existing management concerns. this 
area will be recommended for rehabilitation focused on re-establishing the alfalfa fields. 





Garden Plot - South of Stone Building (HB-5): Interviews with Hubbell family members 
have revealed that the fenced in enclosure located to the south of HB-5 was at one time one of the 
primary garden sites for raising an assortment of vegetables for home consumption with any 
surplus either being shared with friends and neighbors or sold through the trading post. This was 
also immediately adjacent or east of Friday’s corn patch. “The main vegetable garden was back 
where the trailer now is (behind HB-5), behind the little stone building. We raised spinach, kale, 
cabbage, green beans, tomatoes and other things. We put up fruits and relish, jelly and jam. but 
didn’t usually preserve vegetables.” 





Recommended Action: This garden area is recommended for rehabilitation as it has been 
documented as the primary garden area for growing vegetables and it boundaries are clearly 
defined by an existing post and wire. Even the small garden gate is still intact and in good 
condition. Over the years, numerous plum seedlings, saplings, and sucker sprouts have 
encroached upon the garden plot and will require aggressive removal prior to turning the soil for 
cultivation. 





Garden Plot - West of Residence (HB-2): Interviews with Hubbell family members revealed 
that “to the west of the flower garden we had melons and then toward the fence we had sweet 
potatoes and peanuts. We planted peanuts only one year. We had some Indian corn here. . . .” 
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‘Treatment Recummmendaiions and Development Alternatives 


Recommended Action; This area is recommended for rehabilitation as a terraced garden to be 
used for growing specialty crops as it was historically. The historic terraces have been severely 
disturbed over the past several years as a result of plowing with no recognition of the importance 
of the terraces for irrigation purposes. 


The terraces should be re-established, the irrigation channel and head gates should be re- 
established according to the historic documentation and the crops should be watered using a 
standard terrace-flooding method. This action will enhance the visitors appreciation and 
understanding of the agricultural history of the site. 


Garden Plot/Flower Garden - North of Residence (HB-2): Beginning in the early 1920’s the 
Hubbell family began to introduce flowers and other ornamental plantings to this area. LaCharles 
Eckel, Hubbell’s granddaughter noted, “there was...some of the first flowers, there was a high wire 
fence and it was attached to the south wall (of the Leonard buildings) and came out and sweetpeas 
and things like that (were grown).” About this same time the “summer house” or shade ramada 
was added to the front yard. 


Following the demolition of the Leonard building complex in 1923, the family set about enclosing 
the yard area with the existing stone wall, laying in numerous flower beds, and adding the circular 
stone planter. Over the years this area has been used for growing a variety of flowers as well as 
vegetables, including corn. Presently, only a single bed of lilacs remain along with the plants 
found in the circular planter, along the sides of the shade ramada, and in narrow beds following 
the interior perimeter of the stone wall. 


Recommended Action: Due to the sensitive nature of the subsurface archeological resources 
associated with the original Leonard trading post and their potential to provide valuable 
information regarding the site’s early development and history, no horticultural activities are 
recommended for this area with the exception of maintaining the existing historic vegetation 
presently in the area. Watering of any historic vegetation in this area should be kept to absolute 
min‘mum. The grassy terraced berm that runs along the front perimeter of the residence HB-2 
should be retained, however the grass cover should be limited to this berm and not allowed to 
extend into the former flower garden. Watering in this area should be discontinued due to the 
severe impacts on the subsurface archeological resources associated with the Leonard Trading 
Post and the impacts to the existing historic ramada/gazebo structure. 
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Area E (School House Tract): This area contains several historic plant specimens that are 
currently posing some management challenges for the park. The historic plants that have been 
identified within this landscape area include both trees and shrubs. 


Trees: The historic trees identified within this area include both Siberian and American elms 
(Ulmus pumila and U. americana), silver-leaved poplar (Populus alba), and the cottonwood 
* (Populus spp). 


Siberian Elm (Ulmus pumila): These trees were introduced to the site sometime during 
the 1940’s along with several other exotic invasive tree species. Although historic 
specimens, they are somewhat undesirable due to their tendency to distribute numerous 
seedlings and sucker sprouts throughout the surrounding landscape. 


Recommended Action: Maintain the large historic specimens and periodically prune to 
remove dead and dying branches. Actively remove all “volunteer” sucker sprouts, 
saplings, and seedlings by pulling when conditions allow or consider cutting stumps and 
using wick application of NPS approved herbicide such as Garlon 3-A (Triclopyr- 
DowElanco). 


American Elm (Ulmus americana): It is possible that this species of elm was introduced 
as early as the mid 1930’s when site improvements were being made to the school house 
tract by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) but this has not been confirmed at the present 
time. Again, these are historic specimens but like the Siberian elm they have a tendency 
to distribute seedlings and sucker sprouts throughout the landscape. 


Recommended Action: Maintain the large historic specimens and periodically prune to 
remove dead and dying branches. Actively remove all “volunteer” sucker sprouts, 
saplings, and seedlings by pulling when conditions allow or consider cutting stumps and 
using wick application of NPS approved herbicide such as Garlon 3-A (Triclopyr- 
DowElanco). It should be noted that the herbicide must be applied to the cut surface 
within 2 to 3 minutes of making the cut, using wick application or painting. If the product 
is not applied quickly the effectiveness of the systemic is lost. 


White Poplar (Populus alba): It has not been established when this tree was introduced 
to the site but its massive size reflects many years of growth. The tree is in early stages 
of declining health but will likely see many more years before becoming a heath and 
safety hazard. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives | 


,Xecommended Action: This tree is obviously historic and is a dominant visual element 
within the school house/chapter house tract with its suowy white trunk, smooth bark, and 
silvery leaves. It is also considered by some an extremely invasive, exotic pest tree that 
sheds its brittle branches and sends numerous seedlings, saplings and sucker sprouts to 
spread into the surrounding landscape. This tree will potentially be a management 
concern should the agricultural fields be rehabilitated and water re-introduced to the 
adjacent fields. It is an opportunist and will readily invade the newly plowed and cultivated 
fields. 





For this reason, it is recommended that the historic tree be allowed to fulfill its normal life 
span with periodic pruning to remove any dead or dying branches but once it is determined 
to be a potential health and safety threat to either visitors or the udjacent historic resources 
it should be removed and replaced with a more desirable, less invasive species. 


The numerous saplings, seedlings, and sucker spr. uts that have spread over the site in the 
past several years should be aggressively eradicated by pulling when applicable, or cutting 
and using wick application of an NPS approved herbicide such as Garlon 3-A. 


Cottonwood (Populus spp.): These trees were introduced to the landscape by the Hubbell 
family and with time have become dominant visual elements of the site. Their 
preservation and when necessary, replacement in-kind is recommended throughout the 
landscape. 


Recommended Action: To avoid additional loss of these character-defining trees it is 
recommended that they have sensitively performed periodic pruning to remove any dead 
and dying branches prior to becoming hazardous trees and creating health and safety 
hazards that will result in their total removal. Occasional watering is also recommended 
until the rehabilitation of the irrigation system is undertaken. 


Shrubs: The only historic shrubs identified wit.. :. this area are the currants that line the southern 
boundary of the school house/chapter house tract. cittle information has been located with regard 
as to when they were introduced and by whom. 


Golden Currant (Ribes aureum): While little historical information has been obtained 
regarding the year these shrubs were planted it is known that the plants are used for 
producing a dye that is used by weavers. It is possible that the shrubs were planted on this 
site to provide the area weavers with a readily available dye source, although this has not 
been confirmed. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 





Recommended Action: Maintain the existing historic vegetation in a healthy, vigorous 
condition by accepted fertilizing, watering, pruning and thinning practices. 


Area F (Hubbell Hill): This area is outside of the park land ownership boundaries but because of 

its overall significance and integral associations with the Hubbell landscape it is addressed 

throughout this report. The vegetation associated with Hubbell Hill is typical of the naturally 

occurring native vegeiation found on steep slopes and hillsides throughout the Navajo Reservation ® 
lands. Numerous members of the Hubbell family are buried on the knoll of this hill. Although a 

few grave markers have been placed on the hill and the family would occasionally place cut 

flowers around the graves they abided by Roman’s wish as he told Dorothy, “don’t make this look 

like a grave yard. Just let it look like a hill and let the native vegetation come back in.” 


Recommended Action: No Action. 


Area G (Reservoir, Main Irrigation Canal, and Ganado Dam): As with Area F, this is outside of 
park’s land ownership boundaries. Because these features do not have direct associations with 
any vegetation management issues no recommended actions are provided. 


Recommended Action: No Action. 


Fruit and Nut Tree Management 
Area A (Agricultural Fields and associated Irrigation Ditches): With the exception of the one 


apricot tree located in the interior courtyard of the Hubbell residence and a couple of small plum 
trees in the vicinity of the residential compound, the remainder of the historic fruit and nut trees 
associated with the Hubbell landscape are located within Area A. 


Currently there are several surviving historic fruit and nut trees within the Hubbell landscape. 
These trees are all in a state of decline as they have not received appropriate maintenance and 
management actions in several years. It should be noted that these trees are susceptible to a host 
of pests and diseases and will therefore require active maintenance if they are to be preserved. 
Some of the more common pests include the codling moth, the cankerworm, grasshoppers, aphids, 
scale, curculios, Japanese beetles, and borers. Following National Park Service procedure, an 
integrated pest management (IPM) approach should be implemented to insure the use of approved 
biological controls versus non-approved chemical solutions. 
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Fruit Trees: As early as 1903, J.L. Hubbell submitted an order for hundreds of apple trees to be 
planted on his Ganado, Arizona homestead known as Hubbell Trading Post. In addition to the 
apple trees Hubbell also planted mulberries and apricots. Due to the arid climate that is so 
characteristic of the Ganado area, the trees were located along the irrigation ditches constructed 
to water the agricultural fields and spaced approximately 20 feet on center. 


Apple (Malus sylvestris): Although Peterson has identified several different types of 
apples that Hubbell ordered for planting on his homestead, the particular varieties that are 
currently surviving within the landscape have not been officially identified and 
documented. 


Recommended action: There are several historic apple trees that are presently clinging to 
life and would have been forever lost had it not been for the recent actions of the park staff 
to begin watering these remnant specimens. A routine watering program is needed if these 
trees are to survive until the proposed rehabilitation project is able to restore water to the 
irrigation laterals along which these trees are planted. 


It is recommended that an arborist or horticulturalist specializing in historic fruit and nut 
trees conduct an on-site visit to examine the trees and determine if they are viable for 
grafting or some other form of propagation to insure survival of the historic species and 
variety. It is obvious that some of the trees have simply sprouted from their trunks and as 
many historic apple trees were grafted onto a more durable but less desirable root stock, 
it is possible that the resulting historic tree would be an “imposter” of sorts and not worth 
the effort of propagating. Replacement with a new tree of a variety known to have been 
grown by Hubbell might prove to be more desirable should this be the case. 


Apricot (Prunus armeniaca): There are several historic apricot trees located along the 
eastern edge of the second agricultural field west of the park housing area. These trees are 
in very poor condition and will likely not be strong enough to survive another summer 
season without immediate care. Former park employee David Brugge noted many years 
ago that these trees were in dire need of maintenance if they were to have any hope of 
surviving. At the very least we know where they were historically planted. 


Recommended Action: As with the few surviving historic apple trees, a routine watering 


program is needed if these trees are to survive until the proposed rehabilitation project is 
able to restore water to the irrigation laterals along which these trees are planted. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


It is recommended that an arborist or horticulturalist specializing in historic fruit and nut 
trees conduct an on-site visit to examine the trees and determine if they are viable for 
grafting or some other form of propagation to insure survival of the historic species and 
variety. Again, as with the apples it is obvious that some of the trees have simply sprouted 
from their trunks. It is assumed that apricots like apples were often grafted onto a more 
durable but less desirable root stock. Therefore, it is possible that the resulting historic 


~ ”" tree would be an “imposter” of sorts and not worth the effort of propagating. Replacement 





with a new tree of a variety known to have been grown by Hubbell might prove to be more 
desirable should this be the case. 


Peach (Prunus Persia): A single peach tree specimen was noted along the eastern edge 
of the second field immediately west of the park housing area. This tree was in very 
serious decline during the summer of 1994 when field documentation was conducted and 
has likely not survived. Its location has been noted and it is included on the existing 
conditions base map. 


Recommended Action: The poor condition of this tree negates the feasibility of trying to 
propagate this specimen. Heavy pruning of dead wood and a routine watering regime 
might prolong its existence but even that is doubtful at this point. Future replacement with 
a new tree of the same species is the most desirable action should a rehabilitation 
treatment be undertaken by the park. 


Mulberry (Morus nigra): As with the other fruit and nut bearing trees found along the 
perimeters of the agricultural fields and along the irrigation laterals, the single mulberry 
tree is historic to the Hubbell landscape and should be preserved if feasible. Previous 
vegetation surveys have identified this tree as a white mulberry (Morus alba) but judging 
from the leaves the earlier identification is incorrect and the tree is likely a black mulberry. 
The fruit of the black mulberry was much more desirable than that of either the white or 
red mulberry as it was found to be both larger and juicier. 


Recommended Action: Maintain this historic specimen by routine watering, pruning for 
removal of dead and dying branches, and fertilizing as needed. Consider replacement in- 
kind when condition of tree begins to deteriorate. 


Arizona Black Walnut (Juglans arizonica): There are five historic walnut trees that are 
located within the agricultural field west of the park housing area. Previous vegetation 
surveys have identified these trees as Butternut (Juglans cinerea) or Black Walnut (Juglans 
nigra) but the small size of the nut and the leaf shape are not consistent with either and 
seem to correlate with the Arizona black walnut. A sixth tree was identified but is no 
longer living. Dorothy Hubbell noted that the walnut trees had been planted by the family 
prior to her arrival in Ganado in 1920. The trees still produce walnuts and should be 
preserved. 






































Recommended Action: Maintain these historic specimens by routine watering, pruning for 
removal of dead and dying branches, and fertilizing as needed. Consider either 
propagation from existing stock or plan for replacement in-kind when trees are no longer 
viable or pose a heath and safety hazard. 


Other Field Trees | 
In addition to the numerous historic fruit and nut trees that are found within Area A (agricultural 
fields and irrigation ditches), theze are several rows of histor’: cottonwood trees and a single row 
of elm trees. These trees have been documented as having been planted by the Hubbell family 
during the historic landscape’s period of significance and as such should be preserved. 


Cottonwood (Populus spp.): These trees were introduced to the landscape by the Hubbell 
family and with time have become dominant visual elements of the site. Their preservation and 
when necessary, replacement in-kind is recommended throughout the landscape. 


Recommended Action: To avoid additional loss of these character-defining trees it is 
recommended that they have sensitively performed periodic pruning to remove any dead and 
dying branches prior to becoming hazardous trees and creating health and safety hazards that will 
result in their total removal. Occasional watering is also recommended until the rehabilitation of 
the ‘trigation system is undertaken. 


Along the upper terrace of the wash, west of the residential/trading post complex there is a row of 
8 very large cottonwood trees whose condition ranges from fair to poor. They are in need of cyclic 
maintenance to remove any dead and dying branches. They also should be scheduled for gradual 
replacement using the same species as these trees are all nearing their natural life expectancy. 


Another line of cottonwoods is found along the arroyo just west of the housing and maintenance 
arvas. Again these trees are in a state of natural decline as they reach their average life expectancy 
(70 to 80 years). Removal of dead and dying branches will help to prolong their existence 
however plans should be made to gradually replace them with new trees of the same species. 
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Treatment Recommendations 2nd Development Alternatives 


One lone cottonwood in poor condition marks the north south line of this agricultural field and it 
is located immediately west of the residential and trading post complex. Based on the presence 
of down and dead cottonwood trees along this same orientation it may be surmised that the line 
was once defined by the presence of t! -se trees. The one surviving tree needs immediate care to 
continue its struggle to survive. 








As early as 1902 J.L. Hubbell began clearing lands for agricultural operations at the site of his 
trading post. Initially Hubbell attempted to irrigate his farm lands by establishing a small 
reservoir or dam along the Pueblo Colorado Wash and utilizing a lifting ram type hydraulic pump 
to carry the water to his irrigation channels. This soon proved unsuccessfui and he established a 
larger dam north of Ganado and constructed a larger irrigation canal that extended over 2.5 miles 
to his property and provided adequate water for his approximately 110 acres of cultivated land. 
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Although Hubbell staried his fields by planting oats and rye, his primary field crop was alfalfa. 
According to interviews with Dorothy Hubbell, “the first year we had to start a new bed we would 
plant oats and sometimes rye. We did the same if we plowed up a field to reseed it. We did not 
raise any wheat.” 


The fields have been abandoned since the late 1950’s. The last time water ran through the 
irrigation ditches was ..oted in the mid 1960s by John Cook, first Superintendent of the newly 
established historic site. The fields have slowly been revegetated with a combination of native and 
exotic plant species and have at various times been heavily populated by communities of prairie 
dogs. 


At the present time no vegetation management actions are conducted by the park with regard to 
any of these fields and they continue to revert to desert scrubland. One of the treatment and 
development alternatives identified and described in the following sections of this report is for the 
rehabilitation of this agricultural landscape and its irrigation system. It is the recommendation of 
this author that only if the rehabilitation of the agricultural fields is undertaken should there be 
any attempted management actions with regard to the vegetation in the now abandoned fields. If 
rehabilitation of the fields is not to be undertaken, the fields should be left to naturally succeed 
and vegetation monitoring should be conducted to document the successional process. 


If it is decided to pursue the rehabilitation alternative the fields will require extensive clea’ ing of 
all existing vegetation (and prairie dogs) to allow for the re-establishment of the historic checks 
or terraces and the planting of desired crops. The recommended management actions for this 
alternative are provided for in deiail in the following section on development alternatives. 
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fet Following their introduction in the 1940's there has been a dramatic increase in both Russian olive 
Be Wash. However, it has been just over the past several years that the spread of these exotic invasive 
| species has reached alinost unmanageable proportions and seriously begun to affect both the 
| visual quality of the historic site as well as the native plant populations. Photographs dating from 
: the mid 1960’s show the wash as still fairly open with large clumps or masses of vegetation 
: scattered along its edges. Today the wash is an almost impenetrable mass of exotic species with 
few if any open views across. in either direction. 


In an effort to regain some of the visual quality of the historic site and allow native plant materials 
the opportunity to regain a foothold within the vicinity of the wash it is recommended that an 
active vegetation management program be implemented within the park boundaries for the 
reduction of exotic invasives such as the Russian olive (Eleagnus angustifolia) and the salt cedar 
Tetnatiak chinensis) 


The smaller diameter trees can likely be eradicated using an efficient product known as the “weed 
wrench” or by cutting the larger stumps at or near ground level and treating with an approved 
herbicide. 


In the upper wash areas away from active water flow the cut stump treatment is recommended 
) using the product Garlon 3-A (Triclopyr-DowElanco). It should be noted that the herbicide must 
: be applied to the cut surface within 2 to 3 minutes of making the cut, using wick application or 
painting. If the product is not applied quickly the effectiveness of the systemic is lost. 


For the plants that are to be removed from areas within close proximity to the water flow another 
product is recommended. Again using cut stump treatment, the product Rodeo (Monsanto) should 
be applied using either wick application or painting of the stump. As with the Garlon, the product 
must be applied within minutes of making the cut to assure effectiveness. 


The recommended reduction and removal of exotic invasive species should be coordinated with 
the NPS Integrated Pest Management (IPM) Coordinator for the Intermountain Region. This 
project might be undertaken using volunteers or day labor crews under the supervision of an 
experienced natural resource manager to insure proper plant identification, desired density 
reduction, and safety measures are followed. 
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Issue 3: Erosion Control 


Historically, erosion has been a continuous problem within the Hubbell landscape as 2 result of 
the fine sands, intermittent yet at times extremely heavy precipitation, and generally sparse 
vegetative cover. Hubbell recognized the potential for problems with erosion when he decided 
upon an irrigation method for his extensive farm fields. To better control tht flow of water across 
his lands and prevent both water waste and erosion resulting from discharge into the Pueblo 
Colorado Wash, he selected to use the check or terrace irrigation method. This method allowed 
him to gradually step the terraces across the field and effectively slow the water as it neared the 
drop down to the wash. 


As cvidenced from numerous historic photographs as well as personal 2ccounts from area 
residents, the Pueblo Colorado Wash has changed from a wide shallow wash to a deeply cut arroyo 
over the past 95 years. It is assumed that the same is true to some degree, of the adjoining 
drainages or washes that feed into the Pueblo Colorado. 


Beginning in the 1940’s the Hubbell family along with a variety of government agencies began to 
address the erosion problems in the area of the wash - primarily by introducing vegetation in an 
effort to slow the downcutting processes. By the 1930’s the vegetation along the wash had been 
severely depleted by both overgrazing and trampling and the open sandy wash offered no 
resistance to the flood of waters that periodically fiowed through its channels. 


As early as 1976 the National Park Service initiated erosion control measures within the Pueblo 
Colorado Wash by constructing large steel and rock gabions, primarily as splash blocks and later 
as wingwalls along the southern embankment. In 1984 erosional activities affecting archeological 
site HUTR-10 were slowed as the site was buried with sterile soils and stabilized using a covering 
of filter fabric. A few years later in 1987 stabilization work was undertaken on the Sand Dune 
site. Following the mitigation of disturbed and unstable sections of the site additional gabions 
were placed below the embankment in the Pueblo Colorado Wash. 

During the early phases of field investigations for this study it was noted that erosion continues to 
be a problem within the Pueblo Colorado Wash as well as along its adjoining drainage or arroyo 


to the south (immediately west of the park housing area). In addition, the gabions are a fairly 
dominant visual feature as one enters the historic site. 


The recommendations provided in this section address four areas and provide: 
1) possible alterations to the erosion control structures already existing within the 


Pueblo Colorado Wash to soften their visual impact and to increase their 
stabilization efforts; 
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2) possible implementation measures for use in the side drainage/arroyo west of 
the park housing area to stabilize existing slumped banks and to prevent 
further erosion that might result from the rehabilitation of the agricultural 
field immediately above it to the east; 


3) protection and erosion control measures for the exposed tree roots along the 
embankments adjacent to the Visitor Center/Administrative Offices on the 
School house/Chapter house tract; and 


4) treatment and monitoring measures for archeological site HUTR-10. 


Pueblo Colorado Wash_ 
During the summer of 1995 it was determined that excess fill soils were available as a result of 


the new housing construction project within the park. In lieu of hauling this material off-site it 
was determined that it could be placed in the gaps behind the steel wire and rock gabions in the 
Pueblo Colorado Wash. Several tons of fill material were placed between the south embankment 
and the gabions with some material covering sections of the gabions. 


It has recently been noted by park staff that a variety of plant materials has started to become 
established and will eventually serve to soften the overall visual impact of the engineered 
structures. With this in mind it is recommended to further improve upon the visual quality of the 
gabions and increase their stabilization effects by re-introducing native willow to the immediate 
area by placing bundles, matting, or sprigs into and around the gabions. The bundles, matting, or 
sprigs can be anchored using a variety of methods (figure 106). This bio-engineering approach is 
both cost effective and can be installed using either volunteer or day labor provided there is a 
knowledgeable technician on hand for overall supervision. 


An earlier study conducted by Ertec noted that “individual hydraulic structures . . represent only 
one component of a successful treatment system. All of the gullies in the drainage network need 
to be treated by a combination of geomorphic, vegetation, and engineering measures.” !92 The 
study continues by stating that researchers have “found that some tributary gulleys can be 
controlled by vegetation management alone, if their base levels are contro!led by gulleys that are 
structurally treated.”!93 This finding has been applied to the following recommendations for the 





192Byge, K.M. 1983, p. 7. 
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Figure 106. Details of bio-engineered style gabions. Engineering construction details by Richard 


Westmacott. 
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It is primarily the west side of this drainage that has recently experienced some degree of 
slumping and active erosion. This is also the area that historically supported the irrigaiicn lateral 
for the 16 acre field to the west. Several of the historic stone headgates have or are in the process 
of falling into the drainage as a result of the slumping activity. This ongoing erosional activity 
should be halted, especially if the park has future plans to rehabilitate the adjacent agricultural 
field and re-establish the flow of water through the historic irrigation lateral. 


It is recommended that some degree of recontouring the severely slumped sections of the 
embankment be undertaken to create a stable slope. This can be achieved using a combination of 
both cut and fill and then anchoring the recontoured slope using either a geo-grid or filter fabric 
with either log cribwork interlayed with live willow brush bundles or with a polymer grid and 
brush packing (refer to figure 106). Even a combination of these two 2pproaches might be 
appropriate. 


Field investigations noted that there are currently two varieties of native willow growing within 
this drainage. The masses of willow could easily be trimmed for selective branches to be woven 
ipto bundles or matting, and it is likely that the drainages in the surrounding area could provide 
additional cuttings for this use. A quick review of area aerial photographs would reveal these 
locations. 


Regardless of the exact technique selected, it is strongly recommended that the final appearance 
be “soft” and in keeping with the historic scene. This is impcrtant to maintain the integrity of the 
landscape. Such an approach can be more cost effective, environmentally friendly and innovative 
as well as being visually sensitive to the historic landscape resource. It is more compatible with 
the vernacular and seems to be more effective than the more heavy handed erosion control 
measures that are used across reservation iands (figure 107). A strong consideration in favor of the 
bio-engineered approach is that volunteer labor crews can be recruited from native plant societies, 


permaculture groups, and the community at large to assist in the installation process. 





As a result of years of uncontrolled visitor circulation in and around the school house/chapter 
house tract following the removal of a post and wire fence that followed the top of the 
embankment, the large roots of the historic elm trees have been severely exposed and the soils 
around them compacted. As visitors continued ic scramble up and down the embankment and 
erode the unstable soils, the exposure of the tree roots increased thereby degrading their overall 
condition and posing safety hazards to visitors. 
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Figure 107. Tetrahedrons used for arroyo stabilization in vicinity of Cornfields, 1993. 


In 1987 a layer of fill was placed over the exposed roots but nothing was done to remedy the 
uncontrolled traffic that caused the erosional problem. By 1992 the root were again exposed, the 
surrounding soils compacted, and the trees declining in health as a result. In the summer of 1993 
as field work was being initiated on this report, the author was asked to address the visitor 
circulation problems and subsequent erosion problems in this area and develop a design 
recommendation that could be installed as soon as possible. After reviewing a variety of historic 
documentation including numerous historic photographs a design alternative was proposed for an 
accessible route into the visitor center/administrative office building and stabilization of the 
erosion in the area of the tree roots. 


As per the approved access design (figures 108, 109, 110, 111), additional fill w::1 be placed over 
the tree roots and surrounding ground plane to facilitate a new pedestrian flagstone walk 
connecting the trading post and the visitor center building. The historic post and wire fence 
alignment along the top edge of the embankment will be replaced to provide both a visual and 
physical barrier to visitors and control their access to the site, thereby preventing them from 
walking up the embankment and over the tree roots. 
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Issue 4: Routine Maintenance and View Managemen 


Because the entire 160 acres that comprise the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site fall 
within the designated boundaries of the cultural landscape and include not only a vast array of 
Significant, character-defining landscape features as well as significant architectural and 
archeological resources, all routine maintenance activities should be evaluated for potential 
impacts to the site’s resources. 


Routine maintenance activities should focus on the long term preservation of all of the site’s 
Significant resources and should be evaluated from an integrated, multi-disciplinary perspective. 
This should include even the most basic of maintenance actions such as controlled watering of the 
historic lawn to ensure that the surrounding areas (ie. the original trading post complex) are not 
adversely affected by run-off waters or insuring that repair of historic features such as the stile are 
replaced “in-kind” with like materials. 


Even though the park housing and maintenance areas are located within an approved development 
zone for management the need for appropriate view management is essential as this area marks 
the entry into the historic site. The re-establishment of the row of cottonwoods that once marked 
the edge of one of the historic agricultural fields (now the park housing area) should be considered 
to provide an historically appropriate view screen for the new housing area. The cottonwoods 
Should be planted using the approximate location and spacing as was used historically. The 
introduction of an earthen berm or a thick vegetative hedge - two ideas that have been proposed 
by others, should be avoided as these treatments will likely draw more attention to the area. 


Other view management concerns should routinely be addressed prior to the introduction of any 
new or contemporary features within the historic landscape ranging from signage to picnic 
facilities. 


The preservation of existing desirable views should also be considered with regard to proposed | 
developments on adjacent lands beyond the park boundaries. The park staff should work with the 
: community and potential developers to encourage the use of compatible materials, building scale, 
: colors and overall siting to avoid unnecessary impacts to the visual quality of the historic resource. 
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DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVES 
Issue 1: Rehabilitation of Agricultural Landscape and Gardens 


In an effort to enhance the visitor’s experience of the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, 
it is recommended that both the agricultural fields with their associated fruit and nut trees and 
irrigation system and the vegetable gardens be considered for rehabilitation by the park. While 
the rehabilitation of one or both of the vegetable gardens will be relatively straightforward with 
only a few issues and concerns, the rehabilitation of one or more of the agricultural fields and the 
fruit and nut trees requires a much higher commitment from the park staff and introduces a 
number of issues and concerns that must be addressed in a comprehensive manner. 


The following discussion is arranged to cover the proposed rehabilitation action, issues or 
guidelines that need to be addressed, and genera’ concerns with regard to resource management 
and overall operations. 





This eg area was utilized by the Hubbell | family for specialty crops including corn, beets, 
sweet potatoes, and peanuts. As mentioned previously the beds were terraced and irrigated using 
the check system that Hubbell established for his larger alfalfa fields. This rehabilitation of this 
garden could greatly enhance the site’s interpretive quality in addition to providing fresh produce 
for park staff. 


Guidelines for Rehabilitation: The terraces were a significant character-defining feature for 
this garden and should be re-established to reflect their historic layout (figure 52). The use of a 
smal! irrigation ditch with simple stone headgates was also significant, however it was fed by and 
part of the much larger irrigation system that fed the entire field system. 


Ideally, the rehabilitation of the irrigation system is recommended. However, due to the fact that 
the main irrigation system won’t be operative for several years an two alternative watering sources 
are recommended - drip system or covered soaker hoses. Both of these alternatives have low 
visibility and are water conservative making them much more desirable than the park’s current 
method of using an above ground rotating sprinklei. 


Crops grown in this garden plot should represent those that have been documented to have been 
cultivated historically. While using some of the historic or heirloom plants would be desirable and 
would provide valuable interpretive material for visitors, it is not essential. 
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Concerns: The primary concerns with regard to the proposed rehabilitation of this garden plot 
involve labor and pest management. Tending a garden of any size is labor intensive and will 
require a commitment by park staff or volunteers. Pest management will also require a 
commitment and should follow Park Service policy and regulations to insure that only those 
products approved for use and following the Service’s Integrated Pest Management (IPM) 
approach should be utilized. 


Vegetable Garden South of the Stone Bunkhouse 

Following J.L. Hubbell’s management and operation of the trading post, this garden plot became 
the family’s primary vegetable garden site. The variety of vegetables grown within this plot was 
immense and seemingly changed from year to year as was common with most vernacular gardens. 
No terraces were evident during field investigation but a former park employee noted that the area 
was cultivated by the NPS years ago and this activity might have obliterated any early terrace 
features!®4, If not, it is possible that row irrigation was utilized in this area. Several years ago the 
park submitted a proposal to rehabilitate this garden plot, however the area was not planted. The 
rehabilitation of this garden plot would serve to pull visitors into the surrounding landscape and 
would function as a discovery site for photographic opportunities and well as interpretive exhibit. 


Guidelines for Rehabilitation: Other than maintaining the original layout of this enclosed 
garden plot there are very few guidelines recommended for the rehabilitation of this garden. By 
clearing and plowing the area within the enclosure, rows can then be established and again either 
a drip irrigation oz soaker hose watering system can be utilized. The use of overhead sprinklers 
is strongly discouraged as it is not visually compatible with the historic landscape and is extremely 
wasteful of water in an arid environment. 


Again, it is recommended that heirloom varieties be considered for cultivation as they have the 
potential to contribute to a landscape interpretive program and the visitor’s overall experience 
within the historic landscape. 


Concerns: As with the garden west of the Hubbell residence, the primary concerns with regard 
to the proposed rehabilita:.on of this garden plot involve labor and pest management. Tending a 
garden of any size is labor intensive and will require a commitment by park staff or volunteers. 
Pest management will also require a commitment and should follow Park Service policy and 
regulations to insure that only those products approved for use and following the Service’s 
Integrated Pest Management (IPM) approach should be utilized. 





194Brugge, D. Personal Communication. 1996. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


Agricultural Fields 
Of the five terraced agricultural fields established in 1902 by J.L. Hubbell and used for the 


cultivation of oats, rye, and eventually alfalfa, three are being recommended for rehabilitation 
treatment (figure 111). The two fields that are not recommended for rehabilitation include the 
field to the far eastern edge of the homestead that has been converted iato the park’s housing and 
maintenance areas and the western field that has apparently always been a challenge to keep 
irrigated due to the fact that it is higher in elevation than the surrounding lands. In addition to the 
fact that the western field was difficult to cultivate and likely produced low vields historically, 
concerns regarding the potential for increased erosion of archeological site HUTR-10 resulted in 
this field being removed from the area recommended for rehabilitation. 


The three tields that are recommended for agricultural rehabilitation include the field immediately 
north of the Hubbell reservoir, east of the trading post and the two fields (within the Big Field) 
that are located west of the lane and south of the corrals. In addition to rehabilitating the irrigated 
terraces for the cultivation of forage crops in these fields, the rehabilitation might also include the 
re-introduction as well as the preservation of many of the fruit trees along the irrigation laterals. 


Guidelines for Rehabilitation: In order for crops to be reintroduced to the Hubbell landscape, 
irrigable waters must be available. The completion of the reconstructed Ganado Dam and 
Reservoir is a first step in this direction yet there is still a great deal of work necessary before 
water will once again flow on the Hubbell lands. 


In rehabilitating the fields it is imperative that the historic check or terrace irrigation system be 
retained as it not only provides much needed water control to prevent erosion but is a highly visual 
character-defining feature of the historic landscape. The terraces are still readily evident today 
and their dimensions, grade, and overall layout is described by Peterson.'95 The re-establishment 
of the terraces should follow the historic patterns which according to Peterson included “twelve 
to fifteen yard wide terraces, each dropping from top to bottom (generally east to west) but 
maintained grade between borders (generally south to north) and then dropped a foot or so to the 
next terrace. This process was repeated on down the ditch. Once established, check irrigating was 
relatively simple, as water was let into each terrace and ran on it until it was completely 
flooded.” 196 





195Peterson, Charles S. Homestead and Farm: A History of Farming at the Hubbell Trading Post National Historic 
Site. Southwest Parks and Monuments Association. March 1986. 


196tpid. p. 76. 
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In following the historic mode! for re-establishing the terraces, the historic patterns of the 
irrigation system must also be followed to insure an operable system. All of the stone headgates 
along the various laterals have been located and are included on the existing conditions base map. 
Most of the stone from these structures is still found within the general vicinity of each headgate 
although new stone will be required for many due to weathering and exfoliation of the softer 
limestones. 


The use of other means of getting water to these fields areas should be considered if waters are 
not available through the existing irrigation system. The re-establishment of the fields is critical 
to the rehabilitation of this historic landscape. 


The cultivation and rotation of crops grown historically is recommended and might include oats 
and rye to establish the field as the Hubbells did then follow those nurse crops with alfalfa. The 
alfalfa should provide a relatively low maintenance crop compared to other field crops or grains 
as once it is established it should just require cutting and mowing two to three times per year. 
There should also be a local market for the alfalfa as it is quite costly when brought in from 
outside markets for local use. 


It should be noted that alfalfa can be a very water consumptive crop and if water proves to be 
scarce in the area other forage crops such as Pauite orchard grass or smooth brome should be 
considered in lieu of the alfalfa. The rotation of crops should be practiced regardless. With the 
potential for limited irrigation water the park should consider the use of rotation/fallow cycles 
with the two fields to the west to reduce water consumption yet retain the open character of the 
historic fields. The use of cover crops such as rye with a perennial grass should be considered for 
the fields that are in a fallow and unirrigated cycle. This can later be tilled under for “green 
manure” and the cultivation rotation can begin again. 


Concerns: There are numerous concerns and issues that need to be addressed prior to deciding 
upon a rehabilitation treatment for the Hubbell agricultural landscape. These concerns range from 
environmental or natural resource and NPS policy requirements to staffing and 
operational/management needs. Some of the environmental concerns include the removal of the 
existing prairie dog community, water run-off and potential erosion problems associated with run- 
off, and pest management involving both the crops and possible mosquito concerns resulting from 
the re-introduction of water to the site. 


As with the discussions regarding the preservation of the existing historic fruit trees, there are 
numerous pest management concerns that must be addressed by the park prior to implementing 
a rehabilitation treatment and introducing additional fruit trees and field crops. The pests that 
are associated with fruit tree management include borers, codling moths, cankerworm, 
grasshoppers, aphids, scale, curculios, and Japanese beetles. Pests associated with alfalfa 
include weevils, beetles, caterpillars, armyworms, aphids, and cutworms to name but a few. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


If rye or oats are used as crops to prepare the beds, they too have pests that will require 
management and control including Hessian flies, chinch bugs, saw flies, jointworm, and of course 
armyworms. The National Park Service has policies and regulations which prevent the use of 
many off the shelf pesticides that are routinely used by farmers. An Integrated Pest Management 
(IPM) approach is required and will require a great deal of staff time and coordination with the 
IPM coordinator for the Intermountain Region. 


Although it has been suggested that the park work out an agreement with an outside party to 
perform the farming activities this will require many hours of close supervision to insure that the 
historic guidelines are met as are the requirements of the IPM approach to management. Historic 
leasing agreements can be very time consuming for staff and with Hubbel! Trading Post National 
Historic Site having a limited staff this needs to be considered thoroughly. Ideally, an IPM 
coordinator or specialist should be on site to deal with the day to day management issues that will 
likely result from the rehabilitation of the agricultural landscape. 


Additional concerns involve the repairs of the extensive 2.5 miles of irrigation canal that leads 
from the Ganado Reservoir to the historic site. This system is in need of major repairs and will 
require many labor-hours to complete them. The Park Service should pursue a multi-agency 
agreement that will jointly fund the cost of repairs and operation/maintenance of the system. The 
work might be best completed using a job corps type approach that will benefit the community as 
well as the park. Agreements will also be needed to insure the use of the Hubbell reservoir and 
access to the head ditch and any laterals that are not solely on Park Service property. 


Issue 2: Circulation 


Historically and to the present day circulation in and around the Hubbell landscape is 
characteristically informal. As early as 1902 the family had installed boardwalks to reach from 
One point to another and over time these were replaced with a variety of materials from simple 
stepping stones to a sidewalk in the vicinity of the residences and guest hogan. 


The Park Service has honored the family’s vernacular approach to circulation by retaining the 
gravel parking area and entry drive. The NPS did improve both the parking area and entry drive 
by surfacing them with gravel over a reinforced and well prepared subgrade. The vernacular 
nature of the circulation system has been retained by avoiding the use of pavements for these areas 
and the use of simple stepping stones to facilitate circulation from one point to another such as 
along the narrow alley between the main residence and the trading post, or simply creating a worn 
foot path such as that found between the staff housing area and the trading post complex. 
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With the conversion of the school house to the community chapter house a flagstone walk was 
added to provide easy access into the old school building. Years later as the building was 
converted to serve as administrative offices and visitor center and the adjoining pumphouse was 
converted to provide restroom facilities for visitors and staff alike, additional walks were adde ' to 
accommodate easy access. In an effort to improve access to this area, a new design meeting 
federal standards and guidelines for accessibility was developed and although it retains much of 
the character and feeling of the earlier design there are some changes to the overall alignment. 


The new accessible design provides for access in and around the school house/chapter house tract 
including two accessible parking spaces, the public restrooms, and the visitor 
center/administrative offices and with minimal effort will provide for easy access to the trading 
post (refer to figure 109). 


Circulation immediately around the Hubbell residence, manager’s residence, and guest hogan is 
also readily accessible yet the rest of the compound and many of the historic structures do not 
meet the new guidelines for accessibility. Due to the informal character of the historic compound 
and surrounding agricultural area the introduction of formalized hard surface walks would have 
an adverse effect upon the overall integrity of this resource. It should be noted however that the 
relatively level and hard packed ground surface does generally provide a stable, firm, and slip 
resistant surface for visitors to traverse. 


Issue 3: Visitor Interpretation 


While this report provides abundant historical information that might readily supplement the 
park’s existing interpretive programming it also stresses the need to encourage visitor’s to 
informally explore the Hubbell landscape and experience it first-hand as one of the Hubbell 
family’s guests might have done. 


The introduction of formal interpretive waysides and other signage is strongly discouraged as it 
quickly alters the character of the landscape from an historic experience to a Park Service 
experience. The landscape has so much to offer visitor’s without the addition of a new layer of 
features such as waysides. 


A brochure focused on the Hubbell landscape’s evolution and development through time might be 
of interest to many of the park’s visitors and would allow them to discover the site’s special areas 
and features on their own yet also provide them with some historical perspective and 
understanding of the changes they see. 
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Treatment Recommendations and Development Alternatives 


The proposed rehabilitation of the vegetable gardens could provide for an interactive interpretive 
program that would allow visitors to sec some of the crops thaf were historically grown by the 
Hubbell family. Many of the historically documented vegetable species and varieties grown by 
the Hubbell’s are still available today through speciality nurseries such as Heirloom Seeds and 
Native Seed Searcia, twe of several such organizations that specialize in the preservation of 
historical plants for commercial sale. 


Issue 4: Associated Lands 


Briefly this study addresses some of the associated lands that are significant with regard to the 
Hubbell’s historic land use patterns and continue to be significant to the Hubbell landscape to the 
present day. These include Hubbell Hill, the holding pond - reservoir and adjoining field to the 
north, and Ganado Dam and the main irrigation canal. Other adjacent lands are significant in their 
potential to have effects upon the visual quality of the historic landscape and its overall character. 


Hubbell Hill 

This prominent landscape feature is highly significant with regard to the Hubbell property in that 
seven of the Hubbell family members are buried there and it was used by the family as a place for 
contemplation and escape. 


If ever the future acquisition of this site from Navajo Nation is possible, it may be desirable. 
However the hill should remain undeveloped and unchanged as it has remained throughout the 
years. In fact, members of the family personally requested that the hill be left natural and not 
made to “look like a cemetery.” 





perm never officially included within his bapustenl boundary, Hubbell paceman this 
reservoir to provide irrigation waters to his surrounding fields. The small field located 
immediately north of the reservoir was also cultivated by Hubbell and was part of a much larger 
16 acre field. Both of these areas are outside of the park boundary and under private ownership. 


If the park hopes to rehabilitate the agricultural fields associated with the Hubbell landscape, the 
use of the historic reservoir is essential as it will facilitate the use of the historic irrigation system 
for not only the field to its north but to the big field located to the west. It is recommended that 
the park strive to work out an agreement with the current owner to allow for rehabilitation of the 
reservoir and the irrigation head ditch and lateral ditches. The agreement could be beneficial to 
the owner as it would provide him irrigable waters to his small field as well as to the Park Service 
fields beyond. 
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Over the past several years, the National Park Service has actively worked for the reconstruction 
of the Ganado Dam and reservoir and finally in May of 1994 the project was underway. In 
September of 1994 the dam was completed and the Bureau of Reclamation noted that within three 
to five years there should be adequate water in the reservoir to allow for irrigation uses. 


For the park to consider rehabilitation of the agricultural fields the 2.5 miles of the main irrigation 
canal must be operable and provide service from the newly established reservoir to the historic 
site. The next step for the National Park Service is to work with the Ganado Farm Board to 
encourage the rehabilitation of the main canal and its operational features such as the flumes, 
reverse siphons, and sluice gates. It is possible that this can be undertaken as a multi-agency and 
community effort using a combination of day labor, work-corps, and volunteer crews. 


Other Adjacent Lands 

The surrounding lands that fall outside of the park boundary are very significant with regard to the 
overall integrity of the Hubbell landscape in that they provide the setting for this historic resource. 
Although there have been some changes over the years with regard to development there have only 
been minor changes with regard to land use. Much of the land around the park is open in character 
and continues to be used for open range. The developments that have occurred are sited so that 
they have minimal, if any visual impacts to the historic resource. 


Because of the open visual character of the surrounding landscape proposed new developments on 
adjoining lands have a strong potential for adversely affecting the overall setting for this site. The 
introduction of large scale structures, high density exterior lighting, or other similar commercial 
or non-residential development in the immediate vicinity of the park could have detrimental 
effects. 


It is therefore recommended that the park become actively engaged with the community, adjacent 
landowners, and potential developers to help identify potential conflicts and to work to ensure that 
proposed new developments are visually compatible with the historic resources of the park (scale, 
materials, colors, design, etc.) if at all possible. 


SUMMARY 


This Cultural Landscape Report is designed to provide the reader with an understanding and 
appreciation of the cultural landscape values of Hubbell Trading Post. It documents the 
significance of the park’s historic landscape and delineates the character defining elements. In 
order to assist in preservation of the Trading Post’s iandscape values, this chapter also presents 
treatment recommendations for four major issues that affect the historic landscape and provides 
alternatives for development in four areas that would improve upon the integrity of the historic 
landscape and ensure its long-term preservation. 
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Irrigation Canal System at Hubbell Trading Post National Historic Site, Ganado, Arizona. Sketch prepared by Richard 
Westmacott, Managing Culturally Significant Agricultural Landscapes Within the National Park System. 2 vols. 1997. 
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Schematic showing irrigated agricultural fields at Hubbell Trading Historic Site. View from Red Point looking north. Prepared by 
Richard Westmacott, Managing Culturally Significant Agricultural Landscapes Within the National Park System. 2 vols. 1997. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Types of Landscape Views as Defined 
by R. Burton Litton (1974): 


Enclosed landscape - Typically a valiey, with sides enclosing your vision; definable 
by means of wall and floor characteristics. 


Feature landscape - Dominated by feature objects or groups of feature objects that 
catch the eye. 


Panoramic landscape - Little or no boundary restriction; level or undulating horizon 
with wide view. 


Focal landscape - Series of essentially parallel objects seen in alignment. 


Detail landscape - Tied to immediate foreground distances and pedestrian pace; 
minor details are noted. 


Ephemeral landscape - Dependent on transitory effects; five groups or influences 
that exist are: 
Atmospheric and weather conditions (e.g., sunrise and sunset, clouds, fog); 
Projected/reflected images (e.g., shadows, mirrored images in still water); 
Displacements (e.g., fallen leaves, floods, windblown objects); 
Signs (e.g., animal tracks, spider webs); and 


Animal occupancy (e.g., animal sightings). 
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APPENDIX 4 


Cluster Arrangements: Schematic Layouts for 
Hubbell Trading Post 
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APPENDIX 5 
Types of Historic Fencing Used at Hubbell Trading Post 















































Corrals at sheds, 1920-1930. 









































Corrals, 1934. Corrals, 1944. 
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South side Leonard building, 1911. East side Leoiiard building, 1895. 
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Leonard building to Trading Post, 1895. Leonard building to Trading Post, 1920. 
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APPENDIX 6 
Documentation of Past Treatments 


In an effort to document some of the various treatment actions that have been undertaken at 
Hubbell Trading Post following its designation as a National Historic Site and its management by 
the National Park Service, archived records and files from both the park and the Southwest 
Regional Office were examined. These records were obtained from the Federal Records Center, 
Denver, Colorado; the National Archives and Records Administration, Denver, Colorado; the 
Southwest Regional Office, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the Hubbell Trading Post National 
Historic Site, Ganado, Arizona. Files reviewed for information included general park correspon- 
dence, maintenance and construction, and resource management files. However, the most perti- 
nent were the park’s Triple X Compliance log and associated files from the Southwest Regional 
Office. These included actions undertaken from January 1986 through May 1993. It should be 
noted that the limited number of entries for 1992 and 1993 are more likely to reveal a lack of doc- 
umentation and paper processing than a reduction in the treatment actions that were undertaken 
within the park. 


The following information was located in a review of the park’s general maintenance and con- 
struction files located at the Federal Records Center in Denver, Colorado: 


August 6, 1966 “Grasshoppers doing extreme damage to all trees and fields 
here”..recommends aerial spray of 160 acres with low volume 
malathion. !97 

March 17, 1976 “most recent activity has been to backfill over eroding corner of 


the ruin, at the top of the bank...Mike figures the gabions 
currently in place should withstand a torrent like the one that did 
damage. He has 48 gabions left but our source of rock has dried 
up and there is none available from any of the other nearby 


suppliers..”!98 


A variety of other park related files including the Triple X compliance files, other miscellaneous 
memorandums and letters were examined at the Federal Records Center and revealed: 


March 9, 1976 The penultimate paragraph in your trip report is the most 
important one to me. I perceive the conflict you point out as real 
as well as philosophical. It stems from our continuing effort to 
reconcile the imperatives to use and preserve, the pressures of 
familiar approaches to historic resources management versus the 
mandate to continue the trading post operation. 





197 Federal Records Center; NPS-SWRO Archives - Box No. 49; letter from Supt. Cook to Regional Director dated 
August 6, 1966. 


198Federal Records Center; NPS SWRO Archives; HUTR Memorandum re: gabions dated March 17, 1976 To: Chief 
of Maintenanve, SWR - From: Mike Varela. 
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September 24, 1976 





It appears that previous planning was predicated on the assump- 
tion that the trading would quickly waste away and the post 
would be converted to a museum. There also seems to have been 
an agreement that the buildings would generally be returned to 
their appearance in the time of J.L. Hubbell, Sr., with theexcep- 
tions of my house, the guest hogan, and HB-9. A few interiors 
would be restored, and time periods were settled upon for HB-1 
and HB-2. 


As a Tommy-come-lately, I am sure there are very strong argu- 
ments for these plans, based on discussions that took place long 
before my time. However, I have been bothered since my first 
week on-site by a feeling of chronological schizophrenia and a 
feeling that the restoration proposals not only entail vast con- 
struction and maintenance expenses, but that they raise as many 
questions and complications as they answer. Interpretively, I’ve 
sensed an orientation toward imitation of things past to the detri- 
ment of adequate interpretation of the visible present and its roots 
in the past. 


“The National Park Service proposes several projects at 
Hubbell Trading Post..these projects are as follows: the 
original sod roofs will be removed and the attic space in both 
structures adequately insulated - in addition for greater safety, 
hot air ventilators will be installed in the frame roofs. 


The removal by the Hubbells of a corner fireplace in the dining 
room of the Hubbell Home resulted in the instability of a viga that 
was previously supported by the removed mantle. Although the 
viga was later supported by a makeshift wooden frame, the viga 
is not fully secured and ‘herefore presents a hazard to the visitor 
and to the historic building. A steei or wooden beam will be 
installed in the attic and the unanchored viga will then be attached 
through the ceiling to the beam. 


1991 etter from Regional Director, Southwest Region - National Park Service to Arizona State Historic Preservation 
Office, Mr. Donnie McCarthy dated September 24, 1976. 
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A three foot drainage trench will be dug along two sides of both 
the Trading Post and the Home and a 4” perforated plastic pipe 
will be installed to accelerate drainage from around the respective 
foundations. The trench will then be filled with gravel to within 
6” of ground level and topsoil used to fill the remainder. Two 
trenches, 250’ and 150’ in length will be dug and solid pipe laid 
from the structures to Pueblo Colorado Wash. Archeological test 
excavations will be conducted prior to the digging of the trench- 
es to assure that no significant cultural resources will be 
destroyed. !9 


1979 NPS demolished 2 non-contributing wooden structures located 
on the school house/chapter house tract. One being a 1940's res- 
idence used for teachers at the school and the other a 1960's res- 
idence. 


1979 NPS converted the school/chapter house to a Visitor 
Contac/Administration building. In 1980 the pump house was 
converted to public restroom facilities. 


Some of the treatment actions have included erosion control activities undertaken in and adjacent 
to the Pueblo Colorado Wash, the installation of speed breaks, and the planting of a vegetable gar- 
den in 1986 and many years since; the stabilization and repair of the stone wall enclosing the 
Hubbell residence, resurfacing of the parking area (constructed in 1983), placement of soil fill 
over tree roots in Visitor Center area, and erosion control activities and excavation of the Sand 
Dune archeological site in 1987. In 198 the matanza djacent to the Hubbell residence was sta- 
bilized, the wooden door on the 2nd floor of the Hubbell barn was repositioned, and the gate post 
between the post and the Hubbell residence was replaced in kind. A preservation maintenance 
project for the corral gates was undertaken in 1989 along with the rehabilitation of the wooden 
gate between the barn and the annex building, and the replacement of copper screening on the 
Hubbell residence porch and the meat room. 


In 1990 the historic root cellar was rehabilitated to serve as the park’s library, an apricot tree 
was planted in the courtyard oi the Hubbell residence and a juniper tree was planted near the 
be!l tower south of the residence “to restore the historic landscape” and replace old tree. Also 
during this vear two of the large elm trees in front of the Visitor Center building were removed 
and the flagstone apron outside of the eastern entrance to the trading post was removed and 
replaced at a higher elevation to eliminate the original step up into the building. The hand rail- 
ing at the entrance to the Visitor Center was added in 1991, numerous historic 
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cottonwoods determined to be in declining health were removed along the entry drive and hous- 
ang S08, end The exit roo! of the barn was removed and replaced. 


In January of 1994 a design was completed for modifying the access to the Visitor Contact and 
Administration Office, improving its safety and making it accessible with regard to UFAS and 
ADAAG policies. Although this design has been reviewed and the Arizona State Historic 
Preservation Office has concurred that it will constitute a No Adverse Effect with regard to the his- 
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Figure 53. Existing conditions base map for Hubbell Trading Post landscape. 
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Figure 54. Landscape detail — schoolhouse tract 
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Figure 54. Landscape detail — schoolhouse tract 
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1 ENTRY TO VISITOR CENTER/ADMIN. OFFICE................000:. 54 
2 GRINDING WHEEL ON NORTH PORCH OF TRADING POST.......... 55 
3 SMALL IRON GATE IN STONE WALL ENCLOSING HUBBELL YEAR... 56 
4 STONE PLANTER IN HUBBELL YEAR .............ccceceeveceues 57 
5 SMALL GATE IN ALLEYWAY BETWEEN TRADING POST AND 
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Figure 56. Keyed photograph map showing existing conditions of select landscape features. 
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Figure 85. Navajo, Hopi, and Zuni lands: adapted from McNitt (1962). Note locations and distribution of trading posts. 
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PROJECT STATEMENT: 


The scope of this proposed project focuses on the area 
in and immediately adjacent to the Visitor Center at 
Hubbell Trading Post National Historical Site. The 
project addresses accessibility to the Visitor Center 
and circulation into and around the immediate site. 


The restrooms on site are accessible to all visitors and 
the existing flagstone walk meets ADA standards, 
however entry into the Visitor Center building requires 
the visitor to negotiate a 14” rise ..2 steps.. to reach 
the finished floor elevation of the building. 
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Figure 108. Accessible design, visitor contact station and administrative offices: existing conditions. 
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Figure 109. Accessible design, visitor contact station and administrative offices: design alternatives. 
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Figure 110. Accessible design, visitor contact station and administrative offices: site development history. 
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Figure 111. Recommended treatment for rehabilitation of agricultural fields. 
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